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A REMONSTRANCE FROM MASSACHUSETTS. 
Uncre Sam to Presipent Grant—“ Have you so far forgotten the trust reposed in you that you entirely disregard these remonstrances 
Massachusetts ¢ The people of that State complain that you have interfered in their local affairs, that you have utterly disregarded th 
office men in whom THEY trust, and listened to the counsels of those whom they despise. What do 0% mean by all this 2 
you pandering to the rowdy clement of the country? Are you lending your power to place dishonorable men in office 2 
York Ring? Beware of the fate that is sure to follow you, as it Sollowed him. These merchants have asked bread and 
- have given them a serpent.” 
if Qo 


). §. G.—“ What I have done I adhere to. I never take anything back.” 
SUMNER AND Scuvnz— Uncle Sam's eyes are opening to these Jlagrant autrages which we have always denounced. 1876 will Justify us.” 
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We begin this week a new serial story, “THE 
Srcrert or THE CoTronwoop, A TALE or 
Fiona,” by Frank Richards, in which the gifted 
author reveals the secret of a pleasing story, and 
describes the charms of the most beautiful State in 
the land. 








WANTED—FAITH AND A 
LEADER. 


N acountry where political parties do not 
| exist the social spirit of the people is low. 

When men are animated by a unity of wishes 
a political party will necessarily grow forth. 
If we read the history of Germany, of France, 
of England, and of America, we shall find that 
there is usually one party in favor of ex- 
‘sting institutions, and another party de- 
sirous of having something new. If to-day 
the people of America linger between a 
choice of the institutions of Republicanism 
and of the ill-defined policy of men who are 
opposed to the Administration, it is because 
popular sentiment and popular purpose are 
teeble. A radical party has no existence 
among us. Republicans, Liberal Republicans 
and Democrats are asking only for a return 
to past principles. All of them are conser- 
wative. 

Yet there is a widespread willingness among 
the people to form a new party. The most 
patient Republicans say, “We will forsake 
Grant, not for the Democratic Party, but for 
something better than Grant.” There is neither 
an expressed faith nor a practical leader capa- 
ble of interpreting latent popular sentiment. 
Mr. Sumner, with his heart in his steel en- 
gravings, does not speak. Mr. Morton sits 
like a jaundiced ghost, silent and petulant, in 
his Senatorial chair. Mr. Conkling nervously 
drums the devil's tattoo on his desk, and won- 
ders. Senator Carpenter, who might give hope, 
rises occasionally to make an able legal argu- 
ment, but says nothing of political prospects. 
Speaker Blaine, who is the readiest politician 
in the House, sits behind his gavel, a petri- 
fied synonym for the rules. Neither from the 
men who pretend to represent the Republican 
Party nor from those bom whom we expect 
to hear a translation of the dead language of 
the popular heart do we receive a single word. 
Newton Booth, whose tongue was a little 
while ago a flame of fire, sits cooped up be- 
side the yellow waters of the Sacramento, 
while men say that when the time comes for 
selecting a President we cannot afford to for- 
get him. Ten words from Charles Francis 
Adams would set the country in a blaze. We 
hear nothing. 

But neither Republicanism nor Democracy 
means anything. Governor Hendricks at 
Indianapolis means no more than Mr. Adams 
does at Quincy. Even the independent editors 
who a little time since thundered against 
Grant offer no solution of the great national 
problem. Sam. Bowles amuses himself with 
bright circumlocutions, and Murat Halstead 
broadly launches. two-line paragraphs at 
small men. The people themselves do not 
know what they politically need. The ablest 
platform written these ten years, that of the Na- 
tional Grangers, avoided politics ; and the letter 
of the Boston merchants proclaimed their fealty 
to Grant if he would not appoint Simmons. 
Everybody is in some degree opposed to 
Grant's Administration ; everybody wants a 
more refined President and a worthier repre- 
sentation in Congress ; but no one can define 
exactly what the President and Congress 
ought to do. The evil lies in what has already 
been done. To-morrow the people will wail 
over Grant's. actions, but while he is perform- 
ing them they do not understand him. 

We believe in party and in leadership. The 
Government has never been so great as when 
it was under the control of a great party and 
a great statesman. The first efforts for Con- 
stitutional Government in this country resulted 
in the formation of the Federal Party, which, 
founded though it was on popular faith, was 
really the handiwork of Alexander Hamilton. 
Retore the framing of the Constitution there 
existed a strong popular democratic sentiment | 
ready to become the spirit of a mighty politi- 
cal movement, but it did not take shape as 
the then-called Republican Party until Thomas 
Jefferson guided it into action. The Whig 
Party was the ward of Henry Clay. The Re- 
publican Party of 1856 was only an enthu- 
siasm without leadership. In 1860, Seward, 
the practical leader, made that party a fact. 

Tf Newton Booth, or Charles Francis Adams, 
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touch the existing latent public sentiment into 
life, and reap the reward as surely as if he 
struck a diamond mine. There are thousands 
of people who have dreamed that this honor 
might belong to Senator Conkling ; but he has 
pursed his lips in haughty indifference, and the 
time is going by. It is within the power of 
any one of the great men whom we have 
mentioned to combine into active organization 
a sufficiency of the voting force of the country 
to carry the next Congress and the next 
Presidency. 

But the mountain will not come to Moham- 
med; Mohammed must go to the mountain. A 
twiddling of fingers in Congressional halls 
will not solve the political problem. It seems 
to us, however, that Senators Conkling and 
Carpenter have made the first advances in a 
campaign which promises to unite the old 
Democratic South with the agricultual West, 
and that they have the support of all that 
class of active politicians who sneer at the 
Times, believe in party fealty, and always 
wait for something to turn up. 


REPUBLICAN POLICY. 


S aatanemen BUTLER’S victory over both the 
respectable Republicans of Boston and 
his own professional political opponents is a 
hurt to the Administration. He has achieved 
a triumph from which his faction will never 
recover. He is not a great enough man to 
lead Republicanism, and respectability will 
not support him. He has done an act which 


On one hand, we see Grant, Butler, and 
the men who make a living from politics, 
managing the wires so as to give them the 
patronage of office. They are doing no un- 
usual thing, because it has been a custom for 
any party in power ‘shrewdly to manage its 
means so as to give the wire-workers positions, 
and to secure a promise of future victories. 
Opposed to Grant, Butler and their followers 
are the people who desire that politicians 
shall not use the civil service for their own 
advancement, or for that of their party. They 
wish that mere politicians should be com- 
pelled to subordinate themselves to respect- 
able candidates for office. 

They have not been satisfied in their wish, 
because they have relied both upon Grant and 
upon the best leaders of the Republican Party 
to aid them. Many of them will continue their 
trust until the last. But, if they had a spark 
of critical intelligence, they might know that 
General Grant can never have any apprecia- 
tion of public wants or public welfare. His 
West Point education, such as it was, gave 
him to know only utilities and machinery ; 
and it is impossible for him to understand the 
spirit of anything. 
it into his head that it is feasible to appoint to 
office a man who is likely to do something for 
him in return. But Mr. Curtis and Mr. Sumner 
long ago in despair gave up the idea of im- 


only because it has never been practiced. 
cannot go down to the heart of matters. He 
is vulgar, mercenary and stupid. He readily 
appoints Simmons, Hillyer or Murphy to office, 
but he cannot see why anybody should “ make 
> over men like William M. Evarts, 


He 


a fuss ” 
Charles Francis Adams, or Judge Curtis, men 
who “cannot keep a hotel.” He has two 
wishes in life ; first, to make more money ; 
and second, to overshadow the fame of Wash- 
ington. 

We may see how likely he is to succeed in 
both wishes when he makes General Butler 
his Warwick. General Butler is, more than 


making money, and he has added to his merits 
the saying that he is not opposed to a third 
term for the Presidency. General Grant be- 
lieves that if he can have three terms he will 
have been more famous than Washington by 
one term, and richer than he now is by at least 
one-third more money. 

Meanwhile, Republicans are sensitive to 
disgrace, pained by outrages to their senti- 
ment, and weak beeause they have not the 
courage to criticise themselves by leaving a 
party which has been untrue to them. And 
the better class of Republicans in Congress 
sit stupidly by, atraid to ofiend Grant and 
afraid to offend public opinion. They supinely 
confirm men like Simmons, and as soon as pos- 
sible rid themselves of the discredit of having 
done so. 

They do not know which way to turn. The 
only alternative to Gra: t is Sumner, ahd they 
have brutally put tiiemselves on record 
against the latter. They hope by clinging to 
the Administration to save themselves. But 
when, next Fall, the party that opposes Butler 
will claim victory at the polls, they will be 
found upon the winning side. 








CURRENCY NOTIONS IN THE 
RURAL DISTRICTS. 


N reviewing the opposing ranks of those 

who favor contraction of currency, on the 
one side, and those who, on the other, would 
inflate it, one cannot fail to notice the remark- 
able fact that these are divided almost by 
geographical lines. Thus, it is common to say 
that the West and the South are the advocates 
of inflation, while the Eastern States are for 
contraction—or, at least, for letting the cur- 





or speaker Blaine has the courage, he may 


rency remain as it is. Yet, looking more 


separates the rank and the file of his party. | 


closely into these divisions of opinions, we 
find that the large cities in the South and West 
do not share the views popularly, and with 
truth no doubt, attributed to their sections of 
In fact, Chicago, St. Louis, 
New Orleans, and other large centres of com- 
merce, so far as their opinions are reflected 
in their leading journals and the expressions 
of their Chambers of Commerce, unite with 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia in vehem- 
ent opposition to any further inflation of the 
currency. We are thus obliged to make a 
On the 
one side we find the immense agricultural dis- 
tricts of the South and West, and on the other 
the large cities of those regions uniting with 
the Eastern States in one common sentiment. 
In short, it is town against country, wealth 
against numbers, practical knowledge: of the 


the country. 


stricter division of the two classes. 


matter against theory and ignorance. 


But a mere statement of conflicting opinions, 
and classification of those who with equal 
honesty and earnestness uphold them is far 
from being satisfactory, unless we can also dis- 
cover some sufficient reasons why the line of 
demarcation is so closely drawn ; what there 
is, in fact, in the agricultural mind that leads 
it in an affair in which both have a common 
totally at variance 
with those held by the leading cities in the 


interest to conclusions 


Union. 


It is hardly enough to say that the agricul- 
turists are as a general rule the borrowers of 
That 
this is true is evident from the “ stay laws ” 


the accumulated wealth of the towns. 





prevailing in many, if not all, of the Western 
States, rendering the collection of a judgment- 
debt against the farming class almost an im- 
But it is not sufficient to account 
for the phenomena in question, because if an 
expanded currency were the equivalent of 
increased wealth it would be a benefit alike 
to town and country, whereas such expansion 
obtains favor among the farmers as a sup- 
posed benefit to themselves, irrespective of 


possibility. 


the good or evil it may cause to others. 


Perhaps we may gain some clue to the true 
solution of this question if we consider the 
different aspect which mere currency bears to 
those who use it in the city from that which 
When the far- 
mer has sold his crop of grain, let us sup- 
nearest 
market, which is generally the nearest rail- 
road elevator, he receives from the purchaser 
its value in currency, greenbacks or that of 
This roll of bills he car- 
ries home and hides in some secure place. 
Its amount in successive season is the measure 
of his own shrewdness, and of his social im- 


it assumes in rural districts. 


pose, and has delivered it to the 


the national banks. 


General Butler can beat 


pressing him with an idea—an idea abstract 


any other Republican politician, in the line of 


portance among his neighbors. 


average farmer, and has his 


him in no better position than before. 


ing. 


and not wealth itself. 


dinate part, would require more volumes than 
we have lines to spare. 


that capital is not currency, but that currency 
forms a fractional part of the capital of the 
country ; that profits are not represented by 
actual currency in a merchant's safe ; and 
that surplus profits are always seeking invest- 
ments in what will yield further profits. 
us assure our country friends that the richest 
men in our cities are not those who have the 
largest actual number of greenbacks, and that 
in their reflections on the subject of finance 
they may be aided if they will work the true 
solution of the following problem: That a 
large capitalist may, measured by the cur- 
rency he has, be poor; while, on the other 
hand, a large possessor of currency may be 
poor, because he has no means of using it. 
We dare not aftirm that we have hit upon 
the true reason of the antagonism that exists 


ent sections of the country, but judging by the 
speeches of members of Congress, who claim 
to represent the opinions of the South and West, 
we venture to think,that what we have writ- 
ten will apply in part. It is a great pity there 
should be any controversy about a matter in 
which all sections have a common interest, and 
it would be a still greater pity if the mere 


weigh the opinions, fortified by experience, of 
claims that our currency is the best in the 


world. Perhaps, like Mr. Puff, in the “ Critic,” 
when a second morning gun is fired, they 








No wonder, 
therefore, that any system of finance by which 
a larger number of bank-notes can be added 
to his store meets the approbation of the 
yarmest support. 
He forgets. or has never been taught, that 
this currency, which to him is a reality, is 
in its very nature merely representative ; that 
its only benefit to him is as a medium of ex- 
change, and it because of its redundancy in 
the country he has received more in exchange 
for his crops, 80 when he comes to purchase 
he will receive less in exchange for it, leaving 


To the inhabitants of cities, whether capi- 
talists or men in the ordinary pursuits of 
commerce, currency has a tar different mean- 
Experience has taught them that its 
value is typical, not real; that its principal 
use is as a circulating medium; that when 
hoarded it is useless; and that even when 
accumulated it is only the measure of wealth, 


To explain to our farming readers the va- 
rious ramifications of trade in which currency 


plays sometimes a leading, sometimes a subor- 


We should have to 
prove to them, what everybody here knows, 


Let 


on the question of the currency between dit: | 


numbers of the uninformed many should out- | 


the educated few. A leader of the inflationists | 


THE NAVAL DRILL. 


Tse great naval drill at Key West is over, 

and has demonstrated that our navy is in 
even a worse condition than it had generally 
been supposed to be. 

At Key West the best vessels in the service 
were collected. There were the Colorado and 
the Wabash, built in the days when heavy 
wooden frigates were in vogue, and even now 
the most efficient ships in the navy. There 
were wooden corvettes of the Kansas type, 
monitors both single and double-turreted, tug- 
boats, and the swift little Dispatch steamer 
which was formerly the yacht of the late 
Henry Smith. The swiftest. the most formid- 
able, the largest and the smallest of our national 
ships joined in the review, and fairly repre- 
sented all classes of American men-of-war. 

The effort to assemble the monitors at Key 
West showed beyond question their hopeless 
unseaworthiness. We had fondly hoped that 
because one of the monitors once succeeded in 
crossing the Atlantic in a calm Summer month 
it would be safe to risk the iron “ cheese- 
boxes” at sea in ordinary weather. But we 
now know that to send a monitor to sea is an 
act that can be excused only by the direst ne- 
cessity ; and that the crew of such a vessel are 
in imminent danger of death by drowning 
whenever they leave smooth water. The 
monitors are the only ironclads that we pos- 
sess, and we may therefore decide that we 
have no seagoing ships capable of copir.s 
with foreign ironclads. Our monitors will 
henceforth remain in our harbors, and until 
we build seagoing broadside ironclads we 
must carefully refrain from being kicked into 
war even with so decrepit a Power as Spain. 

As to the wooden ships, the review clearly 
demonstrated that the majority of them arc 
deficient in steam-power. The evolutions of 
the fleet were continually hampered by the 
inability of the slower vessels to keep up with 
the fuster ones. In order that the ships should 
not fall into inextricable confusion, it was 
found necessary to reduce the speed of the 
older and better vessels to four miles an 
hour. Now, our new men-of-war are actually 
packed full of machinery. No merchant 
steamer filled with such engines would have 
room enough left to carry freight in paying 
quantities. And yet there is not a merchant 
steamer trading from this port—with the sin- 
gle exception of the Smidt—that does not sur- 
pass in speed nine-tenths of all the ships in 
the navy. Whether Mr. Isherwood's theory 
of the uselessness of working steam expan- 
sively be true or not is a question for experts 
It is, however, a matter of fact that he has 
given our men-of-war engines that occupy an 
enormous space, and produce no proportionate 
results in the way of speed. 

But aside from the faults and deficiencies of 
the vessels themselves, it is impossible to con- 
| ceal the fact that the great naval drill has not 
been creditable to the seamanship of our offi- 
cers and the efficiency of their crews. There 
are no better sailors in the world than our 
elder oflicers—the men who were educated at 
sea. There are no braver or more intelligent 
men than our younger ofticers. But the latter, 
although thoroughly drilled in the theory of 
seamanship, lack the practical education that 
made such captains as Farragut and Porter. 
We have made the mistake—for it is a great 
and dangerous mistake—of supposing that the 
careful study of ‘* Luce’s Seamanship ” at An- 
napolis, supplemented by a short Summer 
cruise in a practice-ship, can make skillful 
sailors out of the naval cadets. It will do 
nothing of the kind. There is no royal road 
to seamanship. The men who are the pride otf 
our navy learned their profession as midship- 
men at sea; not as students in the Naval 
Academy. The latter institution has its uses. 
It would be nearly as great an error to abolish 
it as it would be to abolish the Academy at 
West Point. But nothing can take the place 
of practical experience of professional life at 
sea, and our naval cadets after their gradua- 
tion need a three-years’ cruise as midshipmen 
almost as much as though they had never 
looked into “Luce,” or had never practiced 
with the model. 

This, then, is the condition of our navy: 
The fleet is small. The ironclads are worth- 
less, except in smooth water. Most of the 
wooden ‘ships are fatally deficient in steam- 
power. Many of these are built of poor 
materials, and are rapidly going to decay. 
Our younger officers are not the accomplished 
practical seamen that they should be ; and 
the crews are made up of the refuse of all 
nations—a fault, however, which is common 
to all the marine services at the present day. 
and which it is probably impossible to 
| remedy. 

If it is asked why we have not a better 
navy, the answer is plain. The fault does not 
lie with the Navy Department ; which, having 
the benefit of the counsel and assistance of 
Admiral Porter, perfectly comprehends the 
situation, and is fully competent to devise 
measures to remedy it. But Congress hag 
| always shown a niggardly spirit of economy in 
regard to the navy, which is tatal to its proper 
| development. Our legislators have grudged the 
naval officers the rank which they ought to hold. 
| and even the uniiorm which they wear. Men, 
otherwise intelligent, have actually pretended 
| to fancy that the American officer who com- 
| mands a fleet could. not without danger to the 








think “ we cannot have too much of a good | Republic hold a rank relatively higher than 
thing.” 


that of Brigadier-General in the army, and 
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. We need an efficient navy. To that end we 


must build new and swift wooden ships, and 
seaworthy broadside ironclads, We must de- 
velop the torpedo system, from which we 
have reason to hope for important results, 
and we must make sailors as well as accom- 
lished gentlemen of our naval cadets. But 
without an enlightened liberality on the part 
of Congress this cannot be done, and such 
\iberality can hardly be expected from men 
who, coming from inland villages, fancy them- 
selves better able to judge of the needs of the 
navy than our ofticers who have grown gray 
in the service, and whose patriotism and intel- 
ligence are beyond the possibility of question. 


ag, 
MILLARD FILLMORE. 


X-PRESIDENT MILLARD FILLMORE died 

in Buffalo late on Sunday night, March 8th. 
He was seventy-four years old. He educated 
himself; became a lawyer ; was a Whig mem- 
ber of Congress, and the parliamentary leader 
of that body in 1840. He was elected Vice- 
President when General Taylor was elected 
President ; and, upon the death of that soldier, 
constitutionally succeeded him. He formed a 
strong Cabinet, with Daniel Webster for Sec- 
retary of State. His administration of the 
Government was not marked with greatness. 
He went out of office into obscurity. He was 
afterwards the nominee of the American or 
Know-Nothing Party in 1856 for President, 
with A. J. Donelson for Vice-President. Millard 
Fillmore was not a great man, but he was as 
able as the average President. THe was in all 
measures a compromiser. His chief merit is 
that of having had the law of imprisonment 
for debt abolished in New York State. 


BBE A PTE RA APREIE OR TI 
EDITORIAL TOPICS. 


Tue repeal of the resolutions of censure of Sena- 
tor Sumner by the Massachusetts Legislature was 
effected by the poet Whittier. 

THE newspaper correspondents are busy saying 
that Congressman William Walter Phelps owns and 
politically manages the Tribune. The truth is that 
Mr. Phelps holds about $50,000 worth of Zribune 
stock, as an investment. 


Proressor BLatkte of Edinburgh, has recently had 
published a book or. self-culture, in which he con- 
fesses that he never could learn anything from 
Thackeray, whose characters, he thinks, have a 
certain feeble amiability. Professor Blaikie was 
evidently incapable of writing a decent book on 
self-culture. ‘The vinegar business is his forte. 


Tne Springfield (Mass.) Republican, so long as it 
had a great weekly constituency, was a power in 
New England. Recently, however, provincial jour- 
nals have lost much of their weekly circulations 
and have become reduced to a reliance upon their 
daily circulations. In view of this fact, it is said 
that Mr. Sam. Bowles is negotiating for that gem of 
typography, the Boston Globe. 


“A Supscrrper”’ wishes to know whether the 
Puritan Fathers burned witches. No. In the first 
place there were no real witches: and in the se- 
cond place wood was too dear. They got rid of 
the accused persons in other and equally barbarous 
ways. In Boston, we hear, they strangled the so- 
called witches; but we are glad to say that since 
Ben. Butler has owned that town, the intellectual 
activities have taken a different direction. 


Dr. Nicopemus Barnes, “8. T.—1860—X.,” of the 
Brooklyn Argus, is a reformer in the city where he 
publishes his paper; and he has charged an Albany 
Senator with unfair actions. Dr. Barnes explains 
that the charge was merely arumor. Just before 
Dr. Barnes established his paper he consulted 
nearly every journalist he could hear of, from Paris 
to San Francisco, and he ought to know that a 
rumor is not a charge any more than ‘‘S, T.— 
1860—X.” is started trade in 1860 with ten dollars. 


Tue Philadelphia journals are fighting hard for 
the appropriation of national money for the ex- 
penses of the Centennial at Philadelphia in 1876. 
The scheme meets with little encouragement 
throughout the country. Locally, Philadelphia is 
entitled to the hotel fees arising from the celebra- 
tion; but there are some people who believe that 
American patriotism does not concentre at the Qua- 
ker City, and that if the American feeling is what 
the people want to celebrate, it might as well be 
expressed at New York as anywhere else. Patriot- 
ism is just now very economical. 


SENATOR CONKLING is said to be trying to secure 
fifty-one shares of the Tribune in order to make 
that paper a Republican journal. Mr. Jones, pub- 
lisher of the Times, is very much exercised over this 
intelligence for fear the eloquent Republican Sena- 
tor will offer extra inducements to Mr. Louis J. 
Jennings, the brilliant editor of the latter paper. 
Itis not likely, however, that the stockholders of the 


scription of Speer’s Endless Railway Train, about 
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SEVERAL journals, including the World and the 


Milwaukee Journal of Commerce, have fallen into | the most voluminous genealogical memoirs, and 
the error of supposing that Senator Matt. Carpenter 
owns the Milwaukee 
from the fact that Mr. Carpenter tried to obtain 


Sentinel, This error arises 


control of the Sentinel in the interests of his party | 


in Wisconsin, but thatthe paper was bonght up by | quiry into the origin—whether gentle or simple— 


other parties, who put Thomson out and Botkin in. 


WE give this week both an illustration and a de- 


which the New York Legislature is now debating. 
It is proposed to experiment practically with it, so 
that its merits when presented on a large and regu- 
lar scale may be seen by the traveling public. If, 
to the eyes of the legislators, the plan commends 
itself sufficiently to merit a trial outside of the city, 
it seems to us that the best interests of the people 
are to be consulted by letting them see it in work- 
ing order within the city limits. We show the rail- 
way as it appears in practical operation. 


Tus Republican Chaplain of the Senate the other 
day made a prayer in which he called upon the 
Lord to consume the liars who say bad things about 
our good Senators. We are sorry to say that not 
one of the Opposition had the spunk to get up and 
prayerfully pitch into the other side. We are glad, 
however, that the Republican Party has begun the 
fight in this new way. We shall soon have Morton 
addressing heaven in a petition to crush out the 
specie-payments-men, and Morrill begging that fire 
shall consume the free-traders. Meanwhile, Presi- 
dent Carpenter would have done well, for his own 
dignity, in the case of the chaplain, to demand 
that he should address the Chair. 


Tue New York Herald, in the ablest article 
it has printed in five years, contemplates with con- 
siderable logical ingenuity and rhetorical fine art 
the political signs of the times. It makes General 
Garfield’s recent speech a bunghole about which to 
build a new barrel. The Herald believes that the 
present corruption of party leaders is only a symp- 
tom of popular disease. There is, says the Herald 
a great class of middlemen, composed of agents and 
government officials, an army of pap-eaters, who 
carry elections. This class makes up the dominant 
party. Ben. Butler only represents it. General 
Grant cannot command it. ‘* What will he do with 
it?” is the problem. Much depends upon the cour- 
age of those who are not middlemen. If the struggle 
is left between the middlemen and the radical 
workingmen we may easily see the result. 


THERE comes a report that Speaker Blaine has 
secured the influence of the New York Times in his 
campaign for the Presidency. The Times is, per- 
haps, the most original, striking and well-written 
journal in the country. When speaking of the fact 
that certain croakers think that the Republican Party 
is gone the way of the wicked, it electrifies its 
readers with the startling heading, ‘‘ Quite Dead.” 
We Americans like good writing, and we congratu- 
late Mr. Blaine upon the enthusiasm which the 
thrilling English of the Times will inspire through- 
out New England. where Franklin’s epigrams and 
Emerson’s suggestions are still remembered. How 
the men whose pulses were stirred by the eloquence 
of Sergeant and the massive periods of Webster will 
gush over the genius which announces, though in 
rather too tropical a language, that (speaking of 
the Republican Party) “it would elect a President 
to-morrow, if i had to do i.” Read this sublime 
piece of satire: ‘They (Fenton & Co.) talk big.’ 
The New England people, however, appreciate 
plain language, and the 7imes speaks in words as 
plain as those of Wordsworth and Cobbett. Here 
are a few sayings of the 7'imes, which Mr. George S. 
Hillard would do well to collect in a style similar to 
that of Landor’s beauties: ‘‘We are the more 
glad;’’ ‘The names of some very shocking candi- 
dates have been publicly mentioned ;’’ ‘‘ Explain it 
how we will—and there are conflicting opinions in 
regard to the cause—the fact is not to be ques- 
tioned ;”? “‘ There is a dullness little less than stag- 
nation in every quarter ;’’ ‘‘ The Republican Party 
compared with the Democratic Party is simply 
perfection ;’’ ‘‘ Having been convicted of dishonesty 
themselves, they (the Democrats) think it will be a 
very good plan to run after the Republican Party 
shouting stop thief.” How the American people in 
1876 will rouse and boil and huzzah at the inspira- 
tion of the Times! The ‘hard cider campaign” 
will be forgotten; the enthusiasm with which Tom 
Corwin used to be greeted will be as a schoolgirl’s 
simper beside the blast which this Times Marmion 
of 1876 will blow upon his bugle-horn. We con- 
gratulate Mr. Blaine upon his alliance with the 
Times. 








AMERICAN PEDIGREES. 


7" the last two generations there have 

been printed in this country a multitude of 
volumes upon the subject of family history. There 
is scarcely a family of any prominence which has 
not its book of genealogy, compiled with long and 
assiduous research; and scores of our citizens have 
spent long years in digging among musty old doc- 
uments, in scraping the earth away from half- 
buried gravestones, in chasing from one end to 
the other of the old country upon the vaguest and 
most shadowy indications, searching for the scat- 
tered links of their family’s history. Most of this 
kind of research has been fruitless, and very few of 
the older American families have a record extend- 
ing beyond their emigration to this country. Dry 
and uninviting as this species of study would be to 
most people, yet the results are interesting to all. 
Itis a hopeful and comfortable reflection nowadays 
when we are continually reminded by the men of sci- 
ence that the physical diseases and moral infirmities 
of man are entailed upon their descendants, that the 
noblest qualities are not less transmissible from 
parent to child. There is such a thing as a com- 
mendable pride in being able to trace our descent 
from « long line of worthy men; and even those 
who do not know who or what their great-grand- 
fathers were ought to take as much interest in 





Tribune will sell enough shares to give Senator 
Conkling possession. The Tribune is now one of 
the two great journals of the country. 


| such records as those whose names dangle from the 
wide-spreading branches of the tallest family-trees ; 


history is as long, and maybe more honorable, than 


that they have an ancestry quite as ancient as the 
Howards or Montmorencys. It is asubject which 
broadens the understanding and adds hopefulness 
and dignity to our views of human destiny. An in- 


of those families whose names are most respected 
in America cannot be without interest. 

The history of the Web-ter family is recorded in 
a small volume by the eminent lexicographer, Noah 
Webster, from the time of John Webster, who was | 
Governor of Connecticut, in 1656. 

Daniel Webster is from another race. His an- 

cestor was an early settler of Hampton, N. H., and 

came from Ormsby, Norfolk County, England. 

The family of James Buchanan is descended from 

one of the numerous branches of the great Scotch 

family of that name. One of his ancestors sold an 

estate in Scotland and settled in Jreland ; and his 

son, General Thomas Buchanan, came to America 

in the last century and took up his abode in Cum- 

berland County, Pa. 

Ex-Senator Foote, who was prominent in the Re- 

bellion, traces his descent from Richard Foote, a 
brother-in-law of Bradshaw the regicide. 

Hon. John Wentworth, of Chicago, and other 
prominent bearers of this name, are descended, 
through several colonial governors and other 
magistrates, it is said, from a cadet of the family of 
the Earl of Stafford. 

The Bowdoin family, from which Bowdoin College 
has its name, are the descendants of a Huguenot, 
Pierre Baudouin, grandfather of Governor Bowdoin, 
of Massachusetts Bay Colony, whose daughter 
married Sir John Temple, of Malden, Mass., a pro- 
minent figure in revolutionary history. He belonged 
to the famous Temple family, of which the great Sir 
William Temple and the late Viscount Palmerston 
were members, and of which the Dukes of Bucking- 
ham are a branch. Their descendants bear the 
name of Bowdoin in accordance with the will of 
Governor Bowdoin. 

The name of Prentiss, illustrated by the orator, 
Sargent S. Prentiss, is first found in colonial annals 
represented by Valentine Prentiss, of Roxbury, 
Mass., in 1631. 

The Sumner family, which gave Massachusetts 
Colony a governor, and is represented in our time 
by Senator and General Sumner, migrated in 1604 
from Bicester, in Oxfordshire, England. 

The Dana family sprung from Richard Dana, who 
lived at Cambridge in 1640; but they are unable to 
discover even the land from which they originally 
came, for the name is unknown in England. 

Late investigations have completely disproved 
the formerly received genealogy of the Washing- 
tons, which derived them from the North of Eng- 
land baronets of the name; and the Father of his 
Country is as entirely without a pedigree as the ob- 
scurest democrats among us. 

One of the most curious phases of this search 
after pedigrees is the belief which has seized upon 
the minds of many, as soon as they awoke to the 
idea that their families had an existence as families 
before they came to these shores, that they must 
find large estates awaiting them in the old country. 
The Houghton family, not many years ago, sent an 
agent over to England, to establish their claims to 
the property of their ancestors who came to this 
country in 1640, and were not a little surprised to 
find that there was no property waiting for them 
to step into it. Among others, the Willoughby and 
Ingraham families have formed associations for the 
purpose of investigating similar claims; and the 
Holt family, when they assumed that they were the 
heirs of the family of Chief-Justice Holt, with sin- 
gular credulity based their claim upon a pedigree 
which was entirely without foundation. 








CONCERT AT STEINWAY HALL. 


N ISS ISABELLA BRUSH, the young American 

prima donna, whose success in opera has been 
most decided in Florence, Milan and Brescia, will 
sing in concert at Steinway Hall on the 18th March, 
instead of the 10th, as previously announced, and 
it is to be hoped that her compatriots will place the 
stamp of approval on the reputation she has ac- 
quired abroad. Her voice isfresh and pure, and of 
extended compass. Her musical instruction has 
been of the best; she has great dramatic power; is 
but twenty years of age, and is as exquisitely beau- 
titul in face as she is graceful and commanding in 
figure. With these advantages—natural and ac- 
quired—our young countrywoman may reasonably 
expect success in the career she has chosen. 


CONGRESSIONAL. 

Monpay, March 2d.—Senatr.—Resolutions presented 
from Chicago merchants for and against inflation... . 
Centennial Bill taken up and debated without result, 
Hovse.—Bill introduced to limit franking privileges to 
newspapers. . ..In Committee of the Whole, the House 
considered Bills repealing tax on watches and bank 
checks. 
Tuxspay, March 3d.—Srnate.—Financial question laid 
over for Centennial Bill, which was further considered. 
Hovsr.—Bill to prevent extermination of fur-bearing 
animals in Alaska passed .... Bill to regulate com- 
merce among the States taken up. 


Werpnespay, March 4th—Senatx.—Liquor Traffic Bill 
taken up and discussed....Mr Carpenter argued in 
favor of his Bill for a new election in Lousiana... . 
Consideration of Centennial Bill resumed. House. — 
Inter-State Commerce Bill argued... .Codification Bill 
considered at evening session. 


Tuvrspay, March 5th.—Senate.—Centennial Bill con- 
sidered. Hovse.-—Note on Franking Bill reconsid- 
ered, and the bill rejected, 111 to 120... .Legislative 
Appropriation Bill debated without result. 


Fripay, February 6th.—Skenatx.—Bill introduced to ap- 
propriate $10,000 to District Investigating Committee, 
and referred. ...Resolution on Cheap Transportation 
called up....Liquor Commission Bill passed... .Cur- 
rency Equalization Bill considered... .Centennial Bill 
defeated. Hovse.—Many private Bills passed... . 
Resolution introduced to invite foreign Governments 
to an International Exposition, and referred to Com 
mittee on Appropriations....More documents re 
lating to Sanborn Contracts furnished by Secretary 
Richardson. 


Saturpay, February 7th.«-Hovuse occupied with de 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


DoMESTIC. 


Tae Grand Trunk Railroad of Maine has received 
from England 400 patent car-wheels, made with 


spokes, instead of being solid, and having steel 
tires. It is claimed that they will wear much 
longer than the common ones....Two men at Mink 


Grove, Wright County, Ia., split from the heart of 
a perfectly sound tree, nearly four feet in diameter, 
several feet from the ground, a pair of Indian moccasins 
in a good state of preservation....An unsuccessful at- 
tempt was made to burn a schoolhouse at Rochester, 
while 300 children were in it....The strike of the Erie 
brakemen has been settled by a compromise in favor of 
the men....Prohibition candidates for State officers 
have been nominated in Ohio. The woman’s crusade 
against intemperance is steadily spreading....A buck 
deer ran a race with a railroad train near Gutten- 
berg. For two miles it was neck and neck, when 
the deer disappeared in the woods....Congress has 
given the St. Paul and Pacilic Railroad 144,613 acres 
of Wright County lands....In a section of Wetzel 
County, West Va., about thirty miles square, a news- 
paper of any kind) never appears... .Six quarts of Min- 
nesota earth were placed under a stove, and several 
thousand grasshoppers were hatched out. After being 
subjected to twenty degrees of freezing, they were thawed 
out as lively as ever....The only mill in Kensington 
which was running at last accounts is now closed, and 
the striking employés of the various establishments 
have voted to stand firm... .All danger of a flood on the 
Ohio River has been averted by the clear and colder 
weather. ...Two hundred and seventy-two fires in Boston 
last year damaged buildings to the amount of $812,196. 
....One hundred and twenty men residing in six coun- 
ties in California own 3,140,000 acres of land....An 
aerolite of twelve pounds weight recently feil in the 
vicinity of Marysville, Cal., which was so hot that it 
could not be handled for some time, It came crash 
through the tree-tops with a bright flash, and was found 
buried eight feet in the ground....A dispatch from Gal- 
veston reports the killing of twelve Indians in a recent 
fight....Temperance meetings were held in several 
churches and in a Houston Street play-house. Dr. Dio 
Lewis addressed a small audience at Cooper Institute. 
....The New York street-cleaning investigation was re- 
sumed, the evidence relating mainly to Commissioner 
Charlick’s sunken lands....The front of a Broadway 
building was blown out by an explosion, and three per- 
sons seriously injured....The naval drill at Florida Bay 
has ended....The temperance crusade has begun in 
Philadelphia, and Worcester, Mass. .... Rafferty, the 
murderer of a Chicago policeman, was hanged... .The 
members of the Palette Club “warmed” their new 
quarters, corner of Twenty-second Street and Madison 
Avenue, on Saturday evening, March 7th. Representa- 
tives of all the art clubs in the city, and many of the 
art critics of the Press, congratulated the members on 
the beauty of their new habitation. 


FOREIGN. 


A Viesna telegram says that 30,000 workingmen 
are out of employ. A large workingman’s society, 
called the Voice of the People, has sent a memorandum 
to the Government and the Reichsrath, urging that prac- 
tical measures should be adopted for the relief of the 


increasing distress....The Chinese Government is try- 
ing to raise a navy after the English model, and is build- 
ing ships to that end....Only one man has ever dared 


to climb the spire of St. Paul’s Church, London, though 
£20 is offered to any one who will repaint the ball.... 
From the first of October to the middle of January there 
was not one cloudless day this season in Italy....The 
last excavations made in the neighborhood of the Temple 
of Venus, at Rome, have led to the discovery of the road 
which led in a straight line from that building to 
the Coliseum, and of some steps conducting to the 
vestibule of the former....Havana hackmen, follow- 
ing the example of some of their American brethren, 
recently struck for better compensation ; but they very 
quickly came to grief. A paternal government would 
stand no nonsense, so the cavalry was ordered out to 
compel the strikers to resume their whips....A new 
weekly illustrated paper is to be started in London, to 
be called the Jilustrated World, It isto take a medium 
position between the Illustrated London News and the 
Graphic, and the illustrated penny papers....The Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Bengal says that fully 1,070,000 
persons are starving to death in the districts affected by 
the famine....A body of Republicans was defeated by 
the Carlists near the village of Somorrostro, in Spain. 
....There was a boiler explosion in England, by which 
twenty persons were instantly killed and thirty in- 
jured....The Washington Club, Paris, has a roll of two 
hundred resident, and twice as many non-resident, 
members....American newspapers and magazines are 
now generally taken at the leading clubs in London. 
Five years ago a book or paper published in the United 


States was a rarity at English clubs....Germany is to 
have a Signal Service Bureau..... The authorities of 


Florence, Italy, have been erasing seditious inscriptions 
which had been secretly written on the walls. Some of 
these were in large letters, as follows: ‘+ Scoundrels! 
unless you want to die, give the people work.” ‘Via 
National, More work and fewer fetes!” ‘Curse the 
carnival, for I am hungry!’? ‘Death to Peruzzi!” 
** Death to the King of Italy !’? ‘*The Republic for ever!”’ 
....The statistics of Prussia show 2,970,496 families ; 
2,278,724 horses, and 8,012,170 horned cattle....The 
claimant of the Tichborne estate has been found guilty 
of perjury and sentenced to fourteen years’ penal servi- 
tude Salutes were fired in England when the convic- 
tion of the cluimant became known. In one place 
cannon burst and several persons were killed or wounded. 
The claimant’s counse] meditates an appeal to the House 
of Lords,...There has been a large tire at. Panama, 
The loss is estimateda million dollars... .Queen Victoria 
and her Ministers have congratulated Sir Garnet Wolse- 
ley on his victory over the Ashantees....General 
Moriones was unable to dislodge the Carlists from their 
position before Bilbao... .President Serrano and Admi- 
ral Topete have gone to Santander... The Island of 
Ceylon had its first census taken, from which it appears 
that the population is 2,500,000....An album has been 
presented to M. Thiers by the French residents of New 
York....The French Court of Appeals has decided 
against the claim of Naundorff, who called himself Louis 
XVII....The Canadian Board of Trade recommended 
that measures be taken for the protection of the fish- 
eries,...The citizens at Strasbourg demand of Bishop 
Raess the resignation of his seat in the German Reich- 
stag. M. Gueber, and six other delegates to the Reich- 
stag from Alsace and Lorraine, have published a 
manifesto repudiating Bishop Raess’s course....A dis- 
patch from Victoria, British Columbia, states Decosmos 
and Roscoe, the recently elected members to the Cana- 
dian Parliament, are both supporters of the Government. 
The result so far is satisfactory, as it indicates loyalty to 
the Dominion. The other elections, however, remain to 
to be heard from. Paris was very gay the first ten days 
of the present month,...The flow of gold towards 
France is exciting attention abroad. The value of 
money iv Paris is vow much higher than ip the cities 
of the Continent with which it 1s usual to compare it 
i Canadian News says the discovery of large de 
posits of rich tron ore in the Provinces of (1 bec 
and Ontario 18 rousing attention to the sabject of tor 
manufacture in Canada....The Bombay (Grazefle sa.9 
thal the study of Shakespeare is becoming very cow- 
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THE ROPE LADDER—REACHING 


BURGLARS OF NEW YORK. 


BURGLAR’S complete “ kit’’ or 
A set of working tools displays a 
wonderful mechanical taste. Itisa 
matter of much uncertainty whether 
the skill of the mechanic who en- 
deavors to construct burglar-proof 
safes, locks, shutters and window 
fastenings is not surpassed by that 
of the mechanic who fashions tools 
for the use of burglars in breaking 
through these proof obstructions. 
Nearly every haul of ‘‘ kits ’’ exhibits 
tools of an improved pattern. This 
is particularly true with reference to 
skeleton-keys. 
The principal inplements used by 
burglars are shown in one of the en- 
ravings. There are in addition a 
race and bit, a large assortment of 
drills and punches, jacks, clamps of 
various designs for stripping off the 
bands of a safe, a heavy sledge-ham- 
mer, @ bottle of chloroform or ether, 
with sponges, and other articles that 
ja successful ere of the at eo 
ion has rendered necessary. Lad- 
ders are constructed with ropes and 
steel, iron or wooden foot-rests, or, 
as in the case of that shown, of short 
pieces of steel wire bent into rings 
at the end, and lengthened out like a 
purveyor's chain. They fold up into 
mall compass. The end intended 
0 be attached to a window-sill is 
bupplied with two iron hooks. Some 
bre capable of being thrown up by 
hand without making any unusual 
hoise, while others are attached by 
hand from within a building when it 
8 necessary to provide means of es 
ape. In all cases a slight jerk from 
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1 Clawjimmy 2 Jimmy used for digging walls and turning bolts. 
Wedge. 
16.19 20 Skeleton keys 


18 Oilcan, 21. Nippers for turning keys. 


IMPLEMENTS USED BY BURGLARS—AN OUTFIT OR * 


the ground releases the hooks and the ladder falls. It not unfrequently 
happens that these ladders are so constructed as to be readily car 
ried in a coat-pocket. When the ladder can be attached from the 

round, one operator mounts to the window while his “* pal” :tancs 
Solow to guard against a surprise by the ‘ cops,”’ as the police are 
called. It is generally supposed that iron or wooden shutter= are 
proof against any illegal intrusion; but while they present some ob. 
stacles they afford the burglar a requisite opportunity of developing 
the scientific phase of his business. The nail and bolt-heads on the 
outside of a shutter indicate pretty clearly the exact location of the 
catches on the other side. Where the shutters are of wood, such as 
are used with basement,;windows, the burglar takes a long thin knife, 
not unlike a paint or putty knife, and presses it into the slight crevice 
by the catch. The blade is so pliable, that on striking a portion of 
the bevel, or the ‘rise "’ on the sill, it bends upwards. Then by 


CHLOROFORMING SLEEPERS. 


moving it carefully from right to left the catch will be detected, and 
but little force is required to lift or push it on one side. 

With iron shutters the brace and bit are brought into play, and a 
hole @rilled, almost noiselessly, in a few minutes. Then a wire is 
introduced, when by cautious feeling the bar is struck, and a 
little wrist-power will threw one end out of its “‘ home.” 

The catch on the window-sash is sprung in a manner similar to that 
on the shutter, except that the blade of a small penknife will fre 
quently press the arm out of place. 

Having overcome the difficulties of effecting an entrance, the first duty 
of the burglar is to discover 
if there are persons sleeping 
in the room. Should there be 
_~ and should the bed be 

laced that the burglar 
poet d not operate without 
awakening the sleepers, the 
anesthetics are introduced. A 
small piece of sponge soaked 
with chloroform or ether is 
suspended by a string from a 
cane or other stick. This 
the cautious operator swings 
about from his perch by the 
window, if there is no open 
door or window opposite to 
create an outward draft 
A little experience will enable 
him to judge when the victims 
are sufficiently under the in- 
fluence of the valuable assist- 
ant to permit him to search 
after ‘‘ swag’ or plunder. In 
passing from an entry into a 
room a practically ex 
ose another human delusion. 

t is customary with the trav 
eling public on retiring in their 
hotel-room to turn the key of 
the door so that the limb is as 
nearly as possible above the 
hole. With this they feel as- 
sured that no one can enter, 
because no strange key can 
be inserted while the regular 
one is in, and the latter cannot 
be pushed out from the other 
side because of the position 
of the limb. . Burglars find the 
same precautions taken in 
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8, 6. Sections of large jimmy detached. 4, 5. Chisels. 7 
8 Sledge-hammer 9 Loaded club 10. Sand-bag. 11, 12,13 Various styles of the slung. 14,17 Double skeleton- keys. 15, Powder-can. 




















“ Little Alderman” 


22. Brass knuckles. 
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SPRINGING A SHUTTER. 


private residences as well as hotels, and laugh at the delusions-ot a 
nervous public. Then they take a pair of nippers, like No. 21, insert 
them in the keyhole, seize the end ot the key with the grooved points, 
and slowly twist it around until the bolt is forced back. Thus the 
door is unlocked, from the entry or another room, with its own key 
Articles that attract the eye are stolen, the thiet passes out and re- 
locks the door, thankful for the assistance rendered by the victim 
through leaving the key in its place. 

The language used by burglars is an ingenious specimen o1 slang 
As they work in gangs, each party has what might be called a di-- 
tinct vocabulary. Thus, there are a dozen names for a single instru 
ment, and a like number of secret alarms for the protection of the 
operators. 

By examining the engraving of implements the reader will become 
sufficiently familiar with the tools to understand the very interestin¢, 
operations that will be pictured and described in our next issue. 





SECURING PLUNDER, OR ‘‘ CLEANING A CRIB.” 
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ALL IS WELL. 


ER windows opened to the day, 

| On glistening light or misty gray, 
And there at dawn and set of day 

In prayer she kneels; 
“Dear Lord!” she saith, ‘to many a home 
From wind and wave the wanderers come, 
I only see the tossing foam 

Of stranger keels. 


‘Blown out and in by Summer gales, 
The stately ship with crowded sails, 
And sailors leaning o’er the rails, 
Jefore me glide; 
They come, they go, but evermore 
Spice laden from the Indian shore, 
I see his swift-winged Isadore 
The waves divide. 


“Oh, Thou! with whom the night is day 

And one the near and far away, 

Look out on yon gray waste and say 
Where lingers he. 

Alive, perchance, on some lone beach, 

Or thirsty isle, beyond the reach 

Of man, he hears the mocking speech 
Of wind and sea, 


‘“‘Oh, dread and cruel deep, reveal 

The secret which thy waves conceal, 

And ye, wild sea-birds, hither wheel 
And tell your tale. 

Let winds that tossed his raven hair 

A message from my lost one bear— 

Some thought of me, a last fond prayer, 
Or dying wail! 


‘Come! with your dreariest truth shut out 
The fears that haunt me round about; 
Oh, God! I cannot bear this doubt 

That stifles breath. 
The worst is better than the dread; 
Give me but leave to mourn my dead 
Asleep in trust and hope, instead 

Of life in death!” 


It might have been the evening breeze 

That whispered in the garden trees, 

It might have been the sound of seas 
That rose and fell; 

But, with her heart, if not her ear, 

The old loved voice she seems tq hear, 

‘I wait to meet thee—-be of cheer, 
For all is well!” 





DEATH IN LIFE; 


OR, 
THE FUTURE OF A FORGERY. 


CHAPTER XXXV.—BROKEN DOWN. 


LEMENT WHIPPLE was the only one of the 
three who professed to understand Mrs. Blis- 
ter’s persistency in her refusal to give up Nellie 
in spite of the heavy pressure that had been 

brought to bear upon her. Her will was not yet 
broken, he said, and it must be completely crushed 
before she would yield. She might yet tind some 
loophole of escape, and it was necessary that they 
should not relax their efforts to find Nellie without 
her assistance. 

Those efforts met with no success. No favorable 
report was received from the police, to whom Nel- 
lie’s description had been given. ‘The detectives 
had been able to get hold of no clue. The driver of 
the carriage had been found ; but his story agreed 
with Mrs. Blister’s. He had set down the two ladies 
at the point up-town which she had named, where 
the elder had paid the curriage-hire, and they had 
said that they preferred to walk. After that he had 
not seen them, and there was no trace of them. 

If the particulars of the disappearance should be 
made eatile, it was probable that some one would 
be found who had seen the ladies at some point of 
their progress, and a clue could thus be obtained; 
but it was thought advisable not to publish them 
until another interview should be had with Mrs. 
Blister. A watch was set uponthe Blister mansion, 
and men were kept in readiness to follow whoever 
should come out, and learn where they went to. 

Thus the day and night passed without any further 
developments, and the morning arrived which had 
been set for the final interview with Mrs. Blister. 

Curtis reached the Henshaw house at an early 
hour, and in a state of considerable excitement. 

‘“‘Something has happened,”’ he said—‘ some- 
thing extraordinary. I am not at liberty to tell you 
what itis; but you will soon learn, and I am quite 
sure that Mrs. Blister will give in now. Mr. Tisdale 
is going with us, and will join us on the way.” 

Excited by this mysterious communication, and 
hy their desire to see the equally mysterious Mr. 
‘Tisdale, Whipple and Henshaw hastily made ready, 
and set out with Curtis in the direction of East 
broadway. 

Curtis stopped at a house on the route, and came 
out with an old gentleman with white hair, ruddy 
face and blue spectacles, whom he introduced to 
his companions as Mr. Tisdale. Clement Whipple 
thought that there was something familiar to him 
in the countenance of this old gentleman, but could 
not recollect that he had ever seen him before. 
Anxious as both the young men were to know some- 
thing more about him, and to understand the 
reason of the interest he had taken in their affairs, 
they could not break in upon his reticence, and he 
and Curtis walked in silence behind them. 

They were not refused entrance at the Blister 
mansion, but were admitted by Mrs. Blister, her- 
self, who had evidently been crying, and appeared to 
be in the deepest distress. When she had seated 
them in her parlor, she faced them like a hunted 
and wounded tigress. 

**So you have come to insult and torment me 
again !’’ she said; ‘‘ as if I had not trouble and dis- 
tress “ee without this. Which of you has stolen 
my son? lask all of you, and charge it upon all 
of you. The night has passed, and he is not here, 
and you are responsible for him, some of you.” 

As the younger men stared at her in amazement, 
she fixed her fiery glance upon Peter Tisdale, and 
stepped forward, outstretching her long arm, and 
pointing at him with her forefinger. 

** Who is that?’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ Take off those 
disfiguring glasses, old man, and let me see your 
eyes!” 

he old gentleman quietly removed his glasses, 
and Clement Whipple, who was looking at him 
closely, started up with an exclamation of sur- 

rise. 

Mrs. Blister shrunk back; her arm fell to her 
side; the color fled from her face, and she trembled 
violently. 

** It is Maurice Whipple, or his ghost!"’ she said. 

‘It is not his ghost, | am happy to inform you,” 
replied the old gentleman. ‘It 1s Maurice Whipple, 
himself, in person, and at your service.” 

“Is it really you, father, and alive?’ asked 
Clement, as he grasped the old man’s hand. 

* Alive and hearty—the Lord be thanked. And 
ere you alive, too, my son? ‘Ihis is strange. Itis 


peculiar. Let us be thankful. And let us now at- 
tend to the business that has brought us here. My 
errand, madame, is the same as that of my son and 
my son-in-law. I want my daughter.” 

‘Give me my son!” angrily replied Mrs. Blister. 
‘Is it you who have stolen my boy?” 

‘‘ By no means; but I happen to know what has 
become of him. He is alive and well.” 

“ You have kidnapped him, then,” 

‘* Not a bit of it—he has kidnapped himself. You 
must permit me to explain. It is a shocking affair. 
Knowing the youth as 1 now know hin, it is not 
surprising to me, but is none the less unpleasant 
and peculiar. My sleeping-room is on the ground- 
floor of the house in which I lodge. I could never 
sleep up-stairs. You and Clement may remember 
that peculiarity of mine. In that room I keep a 
safe, and my papers and other valuables. Lately 
I have been handling large amounts of money, and 
that fact has been known. Of course my room has 
been a temptation to burglars; but I have not been 
afraid of them, as I knew that no one could enter 
without awaking me, and I have always been well 
armed. Last night I was awakened by the forcing 
of a shutter. The noise was very slight, but suf- 
ficient to put me on the alert. Then I was convinced 
that a pane of glass was being removed, and [ 
quietly slipped out of bed with a pistol in my hand, 
and took position near that window. I knew that 
nothing larger than a boy could get through the 
opening that was being made, and was quite sure 
that I could master him and thus frighten away the 
others. Thus it happened. As soon as the boy had 
been pushed through the window, I caught him, 
and his confederates took the alarm and fied. He 
screamed and kicked and scratched and fought like 
a@ young catamount, until his outcries aroused the 
inmates of the house, who came with lights, and he 
was secured. I was surprised to perceive that he 
was a well-dressed lad; also to discover that his 
face was familiar to me. I need not explain where 
or how I had seen your son, madame. He gave his 
name, and made a confession. It appears that the 
restraints of home had not pleased him, and that he 
had long wished to make a trial of life on his own 
account. He had formed the acquaintance of some 
young scoundrels, who had introduced him to some 
older scoundrels, who had persuaded him to under- 
take this job of villainy ; butthe enterprise was not 
asuccess. This has ahh along story, madame ; 
but I have made it as short as possible. The youth 
is now in custody, and it remains for you to say 
what shall be done with him.” 

Mrs. Blister had been ashy pale during this recital, 
and now all her pride and fierceness and anger had 
left her. Quite broken down, she stretched out her 
hands towards Maurice Whipple, while tears flowed 
from her eyes. 

‘Can this be so?’’ she exclaimed. ‘“ Yes, it’must 
beso. Whatever you may have been, I never knew 
you to lie. Let me go to my boy! For God’s sake, 
take me to him!”’ 

‘Certainly, madame. Mr. Curtis will take you 
to him. He will have a carriage here by the time 
you are ready, and the boy will be released—on one 
condition. You understand the condition. A child 
for a child. Give me my daughter, and you shall 
have your son. We will remain here until you re- 
turn.” 

Mrs. Blister said nothing, but hastened out of the 
room and up-stairs. Maurice Whipple gave some 
instructions to Curtis, who went to a neighboring 
livery stable to procure a carriage. When Mrs. 
Blister came down-stairs, the carriage was at the 
door, and she entered it with Curtis and drove 
away. 

‘* This is turning out very strangely, father,’’ said 
Clement, when they were gone. ‘*‘ As you say, it is 
peculiar ; but your appearance on the scene puzzles 
me more than anything else. Not having seen you 
since I was a boy, | would gy | have recognized 
you if it had not been for Mrs. Blister. 
never been dead at all?” 

“No more than you have, myson. I became 
convinced that I could never discover Nellie while 
I was alive, and determined to see what I could do 
after death. That affair of yours was another in- 
ducement. When I learned that those papers that 
caused your trouble were in the hands of David 
Byars, I knew that you had no chance against him, 
and that he would hunt you down unless you could 
be helped in some unexpected manner. I decided 
to make my will and die, leaving a good sum to you 
and your sister, hoping that the money coming in 
that way would be the means of discovering Nellie 
and of putting you on your feet. My old friend 
Tom Savage helped me in this plan, and did his 
part well. I knew that you were not lost in that 
railway disaster, as Savage had sent a man with 
you to look after you, who went back to Boston 
when you did. Curtis was that man, and he has 
kept watch of you ever since. I have done since 
my death and under another name what I could 
not have done while I was living and under my own 
name. While you were in Europe I went to South 
Carolina, where I made investigations concerning 
the death of Henry Dorling, and I brought the 
negro nurse to New York. The hardest work that 
1 have had has been my campaign against David 
Byars; but I was defeated at last, and I cannot 
imagine how the victory was won. You must not 
suppose that I gave you and Nellie alll had, as lam 
worth a million besides that, I say nothing of a 
profitable hold I have upon Byars, as I mean to give 
that up. But we will have time enough to talk 
over these matters, and to tell each other what we 
have to tell.”’ 

The three men conversed until the noise of the 
returning carriage sent them to the window, and 
they saw to their great joy Curtis alight with Nel- 
lie Henshaw, and Mrs. Blister with her son Mack- 
witz. The young wife was soon in the arms of her 
husband, and Mrs. Blister clung tightly to her scared 
and sullen boy. * 

Dr. Blister was not easily disturbed in his 
researches and experiments; but the arrival of 
Mackwitz brought him up from his laboratory in 
bewilderment, and he was surprised at seeing such 
a company collecte!. Maurice Whipple explained 
to him that Mackwitz had been lost in the city, and 
returned to his home as soon as possible. 

‘* As it was at my house that the lad was found,” 
he continued, ‘‘ I have taken some pains to seek his 
parents, and was Pe to discover that his 
mother was a lady with whom I had been acquainted 
during her you She was nearly distracted a. 
losing him, and displayed the tenderest sensibility. 

Your wife is a fine woman, Doctor Blister, and you 
— to cherish her and be proud of her.” 

The professor, after his German fashion, clasped 
his wife and child in his arms, and was enthusiastic 
in his expressions of affection. 

‘I cherish and admire her !’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ She 
is my love, my angel, my life and my soul. J am 
thankful for the restoration of my son. He is a boy 
of intellect, as you must have perceived. He was 
named for the great Mackwitz, whom all the world 
knows.” 

As Mrs. Blister was glad to discover that her 
former husband did not propose to interfere with 
the harmony of her domestic relations, she added 
nothing to his explanation, but silently permitted 
him to depart, with Nellie and Henshaw, and Clem- 


Have you 





ent and Curtis. 


CHAPTER XXXVI.—WINDING UP. 


S the party went towards Mrs. Henshaw’s house, 
f Nellie gave a brief sketch of her abduction. 
She had left the carriage to walk with her mother, 
as Mrs. Blister had stated, and had been induced to 
enter a house near the East River, where she found 
herself a prisoner, in charge of an old woman, with 
no chance to escape or to communicate with her 
friends. Her mother had given herno explanation, 
and she had not been able to get any information 
from the old woman, and was naturally surprised 
and indignant and miserable until she was released. 
She was yet more surprised and indignant when 
she was informed concerning her mother’s conduct 
and probable purpose, but was no longer miserable, 
as she was restored to her husband. 

When they reached Mrs. Henshaw’s, and when 
Julia and the old lady had made an end of hugging 
her and shedding tears over her, she was introduced 
to her father and her brother, and the story of each 
was told to her. This was a fresh surprise, and a 


very joyful one, as may be supposed. She who 
had so long considered herself an orphan and a 


dependent, almost nameless and friendless, had 
gained not only a loving husband and friends of the 
truest, but a father and a brother of whom she might 
well be proud. 

But there was a slight dash of sadness mingled 
with her gratification. She glanced distrustfully 
and earnestly at her father, and at last ventured to 
speak the thought that was in her mind. 

‘*Now that you have come to life, father,” she 
said, ‘‘I suppose you will be wanting to take my 
money away from me ; and I was so anxious to keep 
it for Charley.” 

“ No fear of that, little one,’”’ replied Mr. Whipple, 
with a laugh. ‘‘I would not be able to take it from 
you if I wished to doso. I have enough of my own, 
and will be more likely to increase your investments 
than to diminish them. Now that Slows my famil 
again, I hope that we will all be as happy as it is 
in our natures to be, and that we will forget our 
injuries and forgive our enemies; but I think, Nel- 
lie, that it will be safest to keep away from your 
mother hereafter.” 

Nellie was of the same opinion, and as Mrs. 
Blister held no further communication with the 
Henshaw family, there was slight danger of a col- 
lision between her and her mother. She and her 
husband continued to reside with Mrs. Henshaw, 
who proved to be a model mother-in-law, treating 
Nellie as her own child, instead of treating her as 
her son’s wife, which is a distinction with a pretty 
strong difference. 

It was not until several days after he was stricken 
down that David Byars recovered sufficiently to be 
able to attend to his business. In the meantime he 
was surprised to perceive that his house was not 
obliged to suspend, nor was there any effort on the 
part of any of his creditors to push him to the wall. 
On the contrary, everything went on as usual at the 
office, and his clerk brought him an important 
paper, which proved to be full release from all his 
contracts for the delivery of South Atlantic stock. 

Charles Henshaw, through the agency of a bro- 
ker, settled the Rock Island contracts that he held, 
by allowing Mr. Byars to pay him what they had 
cost him, and no mention was made of Clement 
Whipple in the matter. 

It was several months after his recovery that 
David Byars learned that Maurice Whipple was 
still living, and he then knew who had been his an- 
tagonist in the South Atlantic campaign. He was 
completely ‘humbled by his defeat, and gradually 
withdrew from active business, making a sincere 
effort to be a Christian in heart, as well as in belief, 
in life as well as in form. 

Maurice Whipple, also, withdrew from active 
business, and made no more ventures in the stock 
market. He urged Julia Henshaw to marry Clem- 
ent as soon as possible, because he wished to have a 
home in his old age, and he would live with none 
but them. 

They were married, accordingly, a few months 
after Clement’s arrest. When the ceremony was 
ended, a few of the party retired to a private room, 
where, in the presence of Nellie and her husband, 
and of Clement and his father, Julia burned the two 
strips of paper which she had taken from David 
Byars’s safe. 

“‘That is my dowry, Clement,’’ she said, as she 
joyfully saw them consume. 

‘* You have given me two lives,”’ he said, ‘‘ your 
own and mine, and I ought to be satisfied.” 

Mrs. Blister, defeated in her plans, plotted no 
more, but devoted herself to her husband and child, 
striving to correct the faults of the boy’s nature, 
and so to train him to usefulness in the world that 
he would not stand in need of a fortune from his 


parents. THE END. 








THE LOVE OF CLARENCE 
ARMITAGE. 


RMITAGE MANSION has crumbled to melan- 
choly ruins, but in the days when its gray walls 
stood firm and straight, mantled and caressed 
by clustering ivy, it was gay with mirth, laugh- 

ter and good cheer; and it happened, once upon a 
time, that the heir of all the broad lands, that 
stretched as far as the eye could see, was coming 
home. 

Gayly he rode through the woodland bridle-path, 
one careless hand holding the reins, the other his 
lifted cap, while the Autumn breeze tossed his 
golden curls from his forehead, and the flecks of 
Autumn sunlight sifted through the leaves on his 
fair young face, not dulled a whit by his college 
studies, but bright with boyish beauty. 

In Armitage Woods the burs and long, brown 
leaves were falling from the chestnut-trees, and, 
ankle-deep in the carpet beneath, Grace Armitage 
and Sylvia Bennet awaited his coming. 

The girls formed a beautiful contrast as they 
stood there, arm-in-arm— Grace, tall, fair and 

ueenly, with pearly skin, dark satin hair, and 
} oa gray eyes, a sweet face, tinged with no rustic 
color, 0 q rose-pink in the proud lips; Sylvia, 
petite and brown—brown in her rippling hair, 
brown in her velvet eyes, brown in her dark skin, 
bright with dusky bloom. 

They had been friends from early childhood, 
when they came, two orphaned girls, to the shelter 
of the hospitable mansion—Grace, by right of re- 
lationship, Sylvia, to a charitable refuge. Friends, 
yet it may be that, in these days of womanhood, 
Grace walked a little proudly in the sunlight of 
her future; that Sylvia felt a little the chill of its 
shadow. 

Be that as it may, they waited, arm-in-arm, for 
the fair-haired boy, with whom they had rambled 
through the woods and meadows, three happy 
children. And he had come. Lightly he flung 
himself from his steed, and greeted each with a 
kiss; yet, even in that moment, there was a quiet 
deference in his manner that said to Grace : 

“You are my girl-cousin no more, but a stately 
woman, whom one must worship at a distance.” 

As for Sylvia, she was ‘* little Sylvia ”’ still; and 





her small, brown tingers were clasped in his as the 











three went up the garden together to the house 
where the parents waited to welcome their son, 

Time went by, bringing its changes to wood and 
meadow—changes to human hearts as well: and 
the old parents, lifted above all fleeting passions of 
youth, looked on serenely, knowing little what haq 
come to pass, planning their boy’s future happinesg 
after their own fashion. He was quite a boy yet 
and would be for many and many a year; but when 
he had come to man’s estate, they had chosen a 
paragon of loveliness and wealth to be his fitting 
mate, his companion and helper when they should 
have left him lonely. 


* * * * * * 


Only the old walls yet knew the secret that Grace 
Armitage discovered suddenly. Coming in from 
brisk ride, she bade adieu to her cavalier at the 
door ; and, riding-whip in hand, her habit lifted on 
her arm, swept through the wide halls, and laid her 
hand upon the oak-door of the dining-room. 

The sight within made her pause. Ensconced in 
the wide window-seat were Clarence Armitage and 
Sylvia Bennet, hand-in-hand, and, though Grace 
could not catch a word, it was very plain of what 
they whispered, in the light of the dying day, for 
the man’s voice rose and sank, tender, earnest 
pleading, the very music of love—the minor music 
of love’s distress. 

Even while she looked, the little brown fingers 
were snatched away from the strong clasp that held 
them, and Sylvia Bennet hurried from the room 
unheeding the woman who drew her riding-habit 
back into the shadow, and there were tears upon 
the round, brown cheeks. 

She to despise the love of Clarence Armitage! 
He to prefer plain little Sylvia before her lovely 
self! Grace marveled greatly. A purpose sprung 
to life in her bosom. Clurence Armitage had 
overlooked her for another, so far beneath her, so 
plain, so commonplace. He should sue for her in 
vain. 

She glided in, and took her seat within the 
window. The orange sunset faded, but against the 
background of the blue-black sky and skeleton 
trees two figures had still sat when an hour had 
passed, their faces lighted only by the fitful blaze 
of the fire in the broad chimney. Grace Armitage 
had cast her nets with gracious speech for the 
heart that had been offered to little Sylvia Bennet, 
She vowed within her own breast, come weal or 
woe, she would win for her own the love of Clarence 
Armitage. 

It was a curious pastime. Begun in pique, it 
became the object of her life. Now fast, now loose, 
now in her very grasp, now looking through his 
eyes, she saw his heart, now fluttering trom some 
broken thread of speech, but never quite her own. 
Other suitors came and went. Sylvia Bennet's 
cheeks grew pale. There was some eating sorrow 
at her heart. If it had been that she slighted the 
wooing of the heir of Armitage, she was surely 
pining for it now—dying a slow, still death. 

The words Grace Armitage had longed and 
waited for came at last. They had ridden away 
among the young Spring meadows—Grace and 
Clarence. Sylvia, plying a weary needle, lifted her 
eyes to watch them far into the distance. She lifted 
her eyes again when they alighted, flushed and 
glowing, and the two glances made Sylvia’s day. 
There was a trouble on her sweet young face, not 
sorrow alone, nor jealousy, but a sense of pained 
wonder. Grace vaguely caught, but could not read, 
its meaning. 

Sylvia’s pretty head still bent above her sewing 
when the day was waning, and at the broad window 
in an upper hall Grace Armitage stood looking 
out toward the iris hues of the sunset, her gloves 
still held in one hand, her dark-green habit lifted 
on her arm, her white-plumed hat not yet removed. 
There was triumph in her heart and a feverish hap- 
piness, but all was not right. She had agreed toa 
clandestine marriage. Why, she hardly knew, 
though Clarence had spoken somewhat confusedly 
of his parents’ wishes in regard to a beautiful young 
heiress whose estates were worthy of his own. 

No triumphal bridal pageant such as she had 
often dreamed of. They were to come back, hand- 
in-hand, and receive a blessing. Grace had yielded 
so readily, she wondered at herself, and the crimson 
color that stole upon her face as she stood looking 
out upon the sunset was partly a flush of shame. 

But he was hers, entirely hers; no one could rob 
her now. So thinking, she turned to see a crouch- 
ing figure stealing from Sylvia’s room. 

A thief surely, with that stealthy step, bending, 
gliding. Some vagrant who had found his way un- 
bidden into Armitage Mansion. Nay, the heir of 
Armitage. And while Grace looked, the shape was 
lost in the shadows of the long hall. Here was a 
mystery, but she feared to fathom it. She would 
not try. 

The die was cast. Her path was chosen. She 
could not, would aot, turn aside even to question. 

That night a carriage waited in the woods of 
Armitage, and Grace, from her chamber-window, 
listened for a given signal, the fragment of a wild- 
bird's song. lt came. In glistening silk and milk- 
white lace, with pearls upon her arms and neck, 
and in her glossy hair, she stood before her mirror 
for a moment, then snatched a heavy cloak, and 
closed her chamber-door behind her. 

Was there no question of his love or honor in her 
heart, no fear to stay her footsteps? No thought 
of the white face that would greet her coming 
home, the troubled face of little Sylvia Bennet? 
Had she no tender, softening memories of the days 
when they three played together in the woods 
of Armitage? 

Some thought has made her pause. She lingers 
for a moment at the dvor of Sylvia’s room. She 
opens it! She enters! The moon is there before 
her, flooding floor and ceiling with its white radi- 
ance, lighting up an ashen face and pale lips that 
are moaning even in their sleep. Poor Sylvia! 
There is, indeed, some heavy trouble at her heart. 

Her left hand lies beneath the pillow, and Grace, 
stooping to listen to her moanings, draws it gently 
from its hiding-place. A plain gold ring is on her 
finger—a wedding-ring. She startles wide awake, 
sobbing aloud. . 

“Oh! Grace—dear Grace! What does it mean?” 
she cried, as she caught at the floating lace, and 
the bracelet of glistening pearls. ‘* I know that 
something has happened—that something is happen- 
ing. Tell me what it is. For sake of the dear old 
times— or your own sake, Grace !”’ 

“You will soon know, Sylvia. I could not po 
it, even if I have hurt you. We were made for eac 


other.” 

‘“‘Made for each other! Clarence and you! He 
has not dared. He would not. Tell me I am mad. 
Tell me I am dreaming. This is his wedding-riug 
upon my finger.”’ f 

Sylvia rose from her white couch in trembling 
haste. In a moment more a light was blazing. Her 
desk was open, and she bent above it eagerly : then 
sank with a wild cry to the floor, burying her face 
in her hands. Grace trembled now. She remet 
bered the figure that had crept from Sylvia’s room, 
and the truth forced itself upon her, though she 
would willingly have doubted. 

“The proof of our marriage is gone!’’ sobbed 
Sylvia. ‘* My Clarence has betrayed me.’’ 


~ 
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ion che drew the other’s face close, close to 
d whispered in her ear. 
hers, and it knelt beside her with an icy 


se Armitage : 
Gra¢ Her eyes were tearless. Her proud lips 


She gathered the pretty, sorrowful face to 
and Sylvia’s brown aris clasped her fast. 
ether thus till the mecelign faded 

fhe sky, till the light of the lamp grew wan 
—~ Y veda, Ohl the dawning day. Once a pair 
pe pda peered in upon them from a sturdy chestnut- 
‘ces without, but they knew it not. 

In Armitage Woods two restive horses champed 
their bits and pawed the ground with eager hoofs, 
hut long before the dawn their flying feet had 
cyurned the road, through hills and valleys, miles 
away, bearing their master with them. Never to 
come again, though father and mother waited, 
longing, hoping, forgiving ; never again, though they 
slept their dreamless sleep, and the broad lands 
were ownerless. iF te 

What may have been his fate none ever knew ; 
whether he died by field or flood, in storm, in pesti- 
Jence, in battle, in the flush of youth, or when old 
age had cooled the fitful fever of his blood. And so 
Grace won and lost the love of Clarence Armitage. 

An honored matron, a queen of wealth and fash- 
ion, she sometimes came to visit the time-worn 
mansion when strangers dwelt within its walls— 
came as a penitent pilgrim, sorrowful at heart, to 
kneel beside a grave, to scatter flowers and tears 
upon it. 7 5 ; : 

“ Sylvia, Wife of Clarence Armitage,”’ is graven 
above it, and beside it is a tiny, nameless stone. 


shiver. 
curled. 
her bosom, 

They sat tog 
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SPEER’S ENDLESS RAILWAY. 

HIS invention is described as an endless per- 

petually moving elevated train, or belt, of light 
platform cars,ea ch eight feet wide and thirty or forty 
feet long, closely coupled, so as to form a continuous 
platform moving up one side of the street and down 
the other. One-half of the floor of the train will be 
left uncovered, forming a sidewalk for the use of 
pedestrians. A railing extends up and down on 
either side of the train, reminding one of a sidewalk 
fencedin. Drawing-room apartments will be erected 
on the space adjoining the sidewalks at proper dis 
tances, for ladies and others who do not wish to 
promenade orsit on the outside. The proposed speed 
is ten or twelve miles an hour. And if a man going 
up-town wishes to walk on the train, his actual 
speed, if he travels four miles an hour—the train 
going twelve miles an hour—will be sixteen miles 
an hour. Itis evident that a belt of cars extending 
up one side of the Bowery to Central Park, thence 
down to the Astor House, running at this speed, 
would be useless for most people, as they would 
not be able to get on or off. But small, light trans- 
fer cars, holding eight persons, are to be distributed 
along the route. These cars, or transfers, as they 
are called, move on four wheels, having indepen- 
dent axles, and running partially on a fixed rail 
and partially on a rail fastened to the moving train. 
In other words, a rail is laid on the inner side of the 
elevated trestle, and the other on the continuous 
train. The little transfer cars run on these two 
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rails on a level with the floor of the trains. They 
are the chief feature of the invention. When one 
wishes to alight, the conductor of the little car scts 
his brake, and the two wheels running on the rail 
fastened to the train cease to revolve, and the car, | 
being held to the train by friction, runs entirely on 

the stationary rail and moves with the train. The 

passenger steps on to it, the brake is thrown off 
and applied to the wheels running on the station- 

ary rail, when the car gradually stops, and he 

alights, the train moving on. With these little 

cars, passengers can get on or off at any corner of 

the streets. 

‘the track is supported by fancy iron pillars, 
neatly painted, fourteen feet high, planted along 
the curb line of the street. The train will project 
four or five feet over the street, and the same (is 
tance over the sidewalk below, leaving a surface,of 
about twelve feet between the train and the build- 
ings. 

Commodious staircases will be built on the 
corners, and one can always find a train going up or 
down town at the rate of from twelve to sixteen 
miles an hour. 

In Summer the open portion of the train will be 
provided with awnings and ordinary seats. Enough 
drawing-room apartments and_ ordinary sitting- 
rooms will be provided to seat all the people, even 
if they should allask to sit at once. The variety of 
accommodations are to be more like those on a 
steamer than any of the ome railways. Mr. 
Speer proposes to have drfiwing-rooms every hun- 
dred feet ; some of them to be fitted up with toilet- 
rooms exclusively for ladies, and placed in charge 
of female attendants. Gentlemen will be provided 
with smoking-apartments at convenient distances. 

The conductor of the little transfer cars will col- 
lect fares before the passengers step into the train. 

Tne whole train is driven by stationary engines 
placed below the ground, about a mile apart. In. 
stead of driving it by endless chains, it will be done 
by triction rollers, so that should it become neces- 
sary to stop one of the engines, it would not inter- 
fere with other engines, or with the workiiug of 
the whole. It is proposed to have each engine with 
one-quarter more power than is required, so that in 
ease one or more engines get out of order the re- 





and the moving train above by shafts that will run 
up through iro pillars, and be out of sight. The 
engines are connected one with another by a tele- 
graph line of signals, so that should it be necessary 
to stop the frain the conductors of the transfer 
cars can touch the telegraph signal and every en- 
a along the route will be notified instantane- 
ously. 

This train will go up on one side of the street and 
down on the other, or up one street and down 
another. At the two termini of the route it will go 
round a block, so as to make the long curve neces- 
sary for an easy turn. -The whole will run with 
very little or no noise, and it will offer no obstruc- 
tion to the street, while it will relieve the thorongh- 
fare, aud render it possible to go from one end of 
the city to the other in a few minutes, It is 
impossible for some men to view this enterprise in 
any other light than foolish and visionary, in at- 
tempting to run from one end of the city to another 
such an immense endless belt. 

It is claimed that accidents will be almost im- 
possible. 
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It is claimed that the cost of the enterprise will 
be trifling compared with the underground tunnel 
or viaduct roads, hitherto proposed. 

As the train extends continuously through the 
streets, horses will never be frightened, and noise 
will be prevented by covering the wheels with hide 
or rubber. They are not to be more than eighteen 
oo in diameter. The rails are to be hidden out of 
sight. 

The following letter from Charles H. Haswell, 
City Surveyor of New York, is the vpinion also ex- 
pressed by others : 


Office of Cuarktes H. Haswett, Civil Engineer 
and City Surveyor, Consulting and Superin. 
tending Engineer, No. 6 Bowling Green, 
New York, December, 12th, 1872. 
ALFRED SPEER, Esq. Sir.—I have examined and con- 
sidered the design of Rapid Transit for street passengers 
and light freight, as submitted by you, and confining my- 
self wholly to a professional investigation of it regarding 
which my views are alone asked for, I submit as follaws. 
ist. The design is wholly novel, and quite practicable. 
2d. By the introduction of hard wood rails, which in 
this design will fully meet the wear upon them, and by 
inclosing the circumference of the running wheels with 
gutta percha, hide, or a like substance, the natural ob 
jection to an overhead transit, in consequence of the 
noise, will be fully met. Iam respectfully, Yours, etc , 
CuarLes H. HASwe.L. 


In the foreground of the cut the train is supposed 
to be going from right to left ; on the right side the 
train is coming down and on the left going up town. 
It will be noticed that on the down track in the 
distance passengers are steppirg trom the train in 
the transfer seat, and at the lower station the seat 
has been brought to a stand-still, and passengers are 
stepping from the transfer seat to the station plat- 
form. In the foregoing on the left persons are 
getting on the transfer seat at the station, prepara- 
tory to go up-town, and further up they are alight- 
ing from the transfer seat, which travels along with 
the train at the same speed. 


DEVIL’S CANON AND GEYSER PEAK. 
A TRUE SrTory, 


HERE is a deep gorge just north of Geyser Peak 
known as Devil’s Cafion. ‘The Hog’s Back 
Range is its southern boundary, and a high moun- 
tain separating Big Sulphur Creek from the cajion 
forms its northern wall. The stream which runs 
threugh the gorge tumbles over a rocky bed of 
boulders hurled in wild disorder from the adjacent 
mountains. Little Sulphur Creek comes in from the 
southeast, sweeps round the foot of Geyser Moun- 
tain, forming a half-circle, and is joined by the 
water from Devil's Cafion. In the fork of the two 
streams rises Geyser Peak, 3,470 feet above the sea 
level, a bold landmark, familiar to all residents of 
this and Russian River Valley. The old Foss trail 
to the Geyser Springs wound round its crest, from 
which thousands of travelers from all parts of the 
world have looked down into the gloomy depths of 
Devil’s Caiion, the scene of the adventures we are 
about to relate, 

Years ago, when Santa Rosa was a scattering 
hamlet, when only here and there a fence ob- 
structed travel in any direction over the broad un- 
tilled plains, a well-known pioneer citizen, still a 
resident of this township, started to visit a sheep- 
ranch on Big Sulphur Creek, just beyond the section 
first described. He was dressed in the half-Spanish, 
half: American style peculiar to the ranchers of that 
day. His horse was lithe, muscular and high- 
spirited, caparisoned after the California style—a 
head-stall of hair ornamented with colored tassels, 
a bridle with heavily plated Spanish bit and fasten- 
ings. About the horn of the saddle was coiled a 
rawhide riata. 

Leaving the site of the present town of Healds- 
\urg, the rider took an obscure trail leading north- 
easterly in the direction of his sheep-camp, which 
he expected to reach before sundown. The trail 
led over spur after spur jutting out from the main 
range of the Mayacamas Mountains. Before the 
traveler realized the fact the lofty hills above and 
around him were clothed in the purple hues of a 
Midsummer sunset. When winding around the nar- 
row trail on the eastern face of Geyser Peak, the 
sun sank beneath the horizon. The cafion beneath 





serve power of the others can be brought into use 
and supply the amount of power required. 
The power is connected between these engines 


him looked dark and uninviling—wedge-shaped, 
i like a valley turned edgewise in the hills. Between 
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him and his destination Devil’s Caiion and the ridge 
dividing it from Big Sulphur Creek still intervened. 
He commenced the descent on a trail not followed 
without care even by the broad light of the sun. 
Urging his horse, he was soon amid a grove of 
lofty pines, whose crests, first below the level o* 
vision, soon after formed a dark bulwark behin: 
him. He reached and crossed safely the rocky bed 
of the stream, and commenced to ascend the 7 
posite side, which was precipitous and bare. It 
was now quite dark. He trusted solely to the in- 
stinct of his horse, which struggled up the steep 
ascent sure-footed and strong of wind. His dog, a 
constant companion, kept close beside him. 

After som time he reached a place which afforded 
sufficient standing-room to rest his jaded horse. 
Supposing he was near the summit, he forced the 
horse, which manifested a strong desire to go ina 
contrary direction, along a way which seemed to 
the rider more smooth and direct. Passing over the 
level space, he perceived they had commenced to 
descend, and supposed that he had crossed the 
summit of the ridge, when he felt that his horse was 
slipping : its fore-feet were extended and haunches 
down. Faster and faster they went! Realizing 
the danger as they came beneath the branches of a 
stunted oak, the rider sprang from the saddle, 
holding in his hand the riata, to which he clung 
with the instinct of despair; one end was about the 
horse’s neck, and the bight caught round the oak 
on the opposite side of which the rider had fallen. 

Hand over hand, by the stout raw-hide, he 
climbed up the steep ascent, and grasped the tree. 
The riata, relieved of its heavy stra:n, rattled around 
it; there was a thumping sound as the horse en- 
deavored to hold his footing, a crash and breaking 
of brush, a wild, half-human shriek, an instant of 
appalling stillness, and then a crushing thud! Ter- 
rified at his narrow escape, the traveler remained 
he knows not how long, clinging to the friendl 
oak, cold beads of sweat rolling down his cucshend. 
He groped his way up the hill, clinging to the un- 
dergrowth, cutting, as occasion required, a foothold 
with his knife, reaching the summit in safety. 

The light of a waning moon, which rose above 
the horizon, enabled him to find his way down the 
mountain to Big Sulphur Creek, which he followed 
up to his sheep-camp, located near the place where 
the Cloverdale and Geyser &prings Toll-house now 
stands. 

Next morning he returned to the scene of his 
frightful adventure, and found where he had left 
the trail, and turned to the direction of the preci- 
pice. Below the stunted but firmly-rooted oak a 
track was broken through the chaparral. Descend- 
ing the base of the precipice, he found, wedged in 
the jaws of Devil’s Caiion, the body of his gallant 
steed crushed to a jelly! The dog had found and 
apparently remained beside the dead horse through 
the night. With a mingled expression of pity and 
pleasure it crouched and fawned about the feet of 
its master. 








FOREIGN PERSONAL. 


Mrs. Dickens, wife to the great novelist, was a 
Miss Katherine Hogarth, and was two years the 
junior of her husband. When young, she had a 
ag innocent face, but, like innocence generally, 

er countenance was decidedly inexpressive. As 
she grew older she grew embonpoint, and the great 
drain upon her physical constitution by her exces- 
sive maternity made her indulge in the modified 
stimulus of Scotch ale and Guinness’s stout. Like 
all vain and ostentatious men, the author of ‘‘ Pick 
wick’ was deficient in that dignified repose and 
self-respect which men like Carlyle and Words- 
worth possess. He, therefore, was nervous and un- 
balanced when in fashionable society, and thought 
that the company present had nothing to do but to 
watch him and his. We will not go so far as to say 
with Lockhart, ‘that, being born in low life, he 
never felt at ease in higher society ;"’ nevertheless, 
his morbid sensitiveness and egotism often put the 
popular novelist in the position of Scrub in Col- 
man’s comedy, ‘I know they are talking about 
| me, they are laughing so consumedly.”’ Mrs. 

Dickens was the eldest of three sisters. The others, 

' Fanny and Georgina, were both handsomer and 
| livelier than she was, the latter being the youngest, 
| and of a very vivacious and energetic nature—in- 
deed, she was the very antipedes of Mrs. Dickens. 
Fanny died ang omy of heart-disease, while she 
| Was waiting for her brother-in-law, Charles, to take 
her to the theatre. The shock was so terrible to him 
that he suspended the publication of ‘‘ Nicholas 
Nickleby ”’ for nearly six weeks. On his separa- 
tion, in 1858, from his wife, Georgina became his 
housekeeper, and devoted herself to the care of 
his children, She had, however, previous to that 
period, relieved her married sister from most of her 
| nousehold cares. Mrs. Dickens was the mother of 
ten children, and lived with her husband nearly 
twenty-five years. It will be remembered that 
Dickens was sitting with Georgina Hogarth at the 
dinner-table when Le was stricken by the fit from 
which he never recovered. 











PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


PRINCIPAL STREET IN ST. PETERSBURG. 


We give here a good view of the largest, and at the 
same time most characteristic, street in St. Petersburg, 
which has recently been made more interesting to Eng 
lishmen by the marriage ceremonies of the Duke of 
Edinburgh and the Grand Duchess Marie Alexandroyna. 
As may be observed, it is entirely diflerent from Ameri- 
can streets. It is cramped, irregular, and does not look 
like a business street. The architecture is different from 
ours, and bespeaks antiqhated taste, and the work of gn 
ancient people. Although the Russians are called the 
Yankees of the North, just as the Japanese are the 
Yankees of the East, their material progress is slow, 
and the architecture of their cities is behind the time 
Russian architecture is very magnificent and elegant, in 
some respects, but it does not afford such comfort for 
families, or facilities for business, as our style of build 
mg does There are few streets in St. Petersburg that 
are subjected to, or could stand, the pressure of busi 
ness travel on one of our busy streets, 


ASHANTEE WAR.—INQUABIM. 


Inquabim is a little village of huts on the line of the 
road from Cape Coast Castle to the Prah. It is the first 
station, and is used as a camp by the troops and couriers 
which are constantly going back and forth Itisina 
very hot region of country. At night the dew is so 
heavy that it soaks through the heaviest blankets. 





British LEAVING CApE Coast CASTLE. 


Cape Coast has been made the British headquarters, 
and since they have been domiciled there it has assumed 
a somewhat civilized appearance. The British have 
brought the civilizing influence of steam and electricity 
with them, and the results have been marvelous. It 
has been one perpetual holiday and round of sight- 
seeing for the natives since the advent of the British 
troops. They go about gazing on their strange visitors 
‘and conquerors, and their stranger accoutrements, as if 
\ they were there for their especial behoof and gratifica- 








tion, Our illustration represents the departure of a re- 
giment on its way inland to join the main body of the 
army marching on Coomassie. 


THE IcEROAT AT NussporF, AUSTRIA. 


Vienna, the capital of the Austrian-Hugarian Empire, 
lies on the River Danube, which has from the year 1012 
until 1871 over one hundred times completely over- 
flowed the city. To prevent this, the German Emperor, 
Rudolf II, had the bed of the Danube dug deeper, and 
ordered a canal to be made. This canal, however, has 
often been the source of overflow, especially in Winter 
time, when the ice collects, 


THE NAVAL BRIGADE AT PRAH-SU. 

Our illustration shows the naval brigade of 700 meu, 
which was sent from Cape Coast Castle to reinforce Sir 
Garnet Wolseley at Prah-Su, on their arrival in camp at 
the latter place. They are dressed in coats of dark 
blue, with waist-belts, and three or four straps over the 
shoulders, to which are hung water-bottles and filters, 
ammunition-pouches, and haversacks for their rations 
of food. Thir costume is entirely distinct from that of 
the troops. These marines make gallant, efficient 
soldiers, but they are not good for marches, 


EMBASSADORS CROSSING THE PRAH. 


ane view of the Ashantee embassadors crossing the 
Prah on a visit to Sir Garnet Wolseley shows the manner 
in which rivers : re crossed in that primitive and savage 
country, even by dignitaries and mighty men, Itisa 
much pleasanter aud safer mode of locomotiof than it 
looks to be, 


ASHANTEE WAR—SCENE ON SHIPBOARD, 


This scene on board ship, where the British were 
taking in provisions at Jeliah Koffee, on the west coast 
of Africa, exhibits, in the best light, the fun and good- 
nature of the Kroomen, the British allies, As we all 
know, live stock are apt to be obstinate when asked to 
take a sea- voyage, and object very strongly, and some- 
times forcibly, when compelled to do so, Consequently, 
a Babel of sounds filled the air—goats bleating, pigs 
squealing, sheep baaing, poultry cackling, and, above 
all, negroes yelling to their hearts’ content. Pigs ran 
between the legs of corpulent men, unconscious sable 
gentlemen were prodded in the back by the horns of ei- 
raged goats, and fowls dodged their pursuers in the 
cleverest fashion, The whole scene resembled an ebony 
pantomime, saving that every one, quadruped or biped, 
used his lungs to the utmost. The Kroomen are jolly 
fellows, anyway, always laughing and talking, but they 
are lazy and cowardly. They are also highly odori- 
ferous, and the officers were obliged to refuse to allow 
any one’s servant to wait on bim at table, as a couple of 
dozen behind the chairs in the cabin would have ren- 
dered the room intolerable. 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, 

Screws of all ordinary sizes are now made in Eugland 
by rolling bars of heated iron between two peculiarly 
grooved plates. Two boys with one machine are able 
to make 29 cwt. of fish-bolts for railways, by this process, 
in nine hours. 

Extensive steel-works will soon be in operation at 
Martin’s Ferry, O. It is intended to make steel direct 
from the muck bar by a process invented by Mr Smith, 
the manager of the concern. This article, it is claimed, 
will be equal in quality to the best tool steel, 


Anout twenty acres of new land are being added to 
Boston at Commercial Point. Already a line of piles 500 
feet long has been driven, on which a bulkhead of stone 
is to be*placed by submarine divers. The piles were 
cut off six feet under water by a simple but novel contri- 
vance, 

A cEMENT for iron and glass is made with the following 
ingredients: Copal varnish fifteen parts, drying oil tive 
parts, turpentine three parts, oil of turpentine two parts, 
liquefied glue five parts. After all these have been 
melted in a water-bath, ten parts of slaked lime are to be 
added 

Tue oldest stove, probably, in the United States is 
that which is still in use at the Capitol in Richmond, 
Va It was made in England tn 1770, and was sixty 
years in the House of Burgesses in Virginia, before 
it was removed to the Capitol, where it has been for 
thirty years. 


Tuk British Society of Arts offers its gold medal, or 
$100, for the best ‘revolution indicator.’ It must be 
capable of showing the number of revolutions marine 
engines are making, at any hour of the day or night, 
without the necessity of counting or compasing with a 
watch. The 1st of June is the last day for competition. 


New Buicut ON Forrest TREES IN WESTPHALIA,—Tho 
beech trees of Westphalia have recently been attacked 
with a new form of blight, which, beginning on thu 
bark, finally covers the whole tree with a snow-white 
down, killing it. This down, under the microscope, is 
found to consist of fine threads of wax, which, both in 
its composition and in its melting point, is very similar 
to the Chinese wax secreted by a small insect, 


New Porato Disrasr.—A form of the potato disease 
which has prevailed for several seasons in certain de- 
partments of France exhibits itself in a peculiar weak- 
ness of growth in the shoots, which attain their usual 
length but are wanting in thickness. The first leaves 
are also defective, but the tubers do not appear to be 
diseased nor affected in quality. A fungus is assigned 
as the cause, but further investigation is needed on this 
point. 

EXTRACTION OF SILK FROM Hatr-SitkK RaGs.—Hitherto 
only all silk material has been worked over, but Dr. 
Wagner claims to have discovered a process for obtaining 
silk from half-silk material, which leaves nothing to be 
desired as to cheapness or rapidity. He also states that 
the silk extracted does not suffer in quality nor color, 
and can be rendered suitable for spinning, either alone 
or mixed with new silk, according té the quallty of the 
material from which it is extracted, 


ConvERSION OF CIRCULAR INTO PLANE Morton. — 
Professor Sylvester announces a means of converting 
circular into plane motion, which, it is thought, may be 
rendered of practical value, in addition to its scientific 
interest. In a communication to Nature, Professor 
Sylvester states that he would never have hit upon the 
instrument which effects this result but for the dis- 
covery by Paucillier of a mode of converting circular 
into rectilinear motion, a problem which had previously 
baffled the attempts of all mechanicians, having been 
enumerated in the same category of questions to be 
solved as the quadrature of the circle, and deemed 
equaliy impossible. 


SEVEN years of patient study have resulted in the in- 
vention of a series of machines by which American lead 
pencils are made, iu Jersey City, entirely by machinery. 
From the time the plumbago and rough strips of cedar 
and other woods enter the machinery, until they are 
turned out together, polished lead pencils, ready to be 
tied up in packages, no hand labor is required. Tho 
materials used are all American, the plumbago coming 
from Ticonderoga, New York State, and the cedar from 
Florida. The pencils are made of five different grades, 
and they are said to be of such a quality that they can 
compete at once with the best pencils of German manu- 
facture. If such prove to be the case, American pencils 
will have no difficulty in finding a market, for the pro- 
cess by which they are manufactured is the cheapest iu 
the world, 
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LOVE. e 
OVE is not made of kisses, or of sighs, 
Of clinging hands, or of the sorceries 


And subtle witchcrafts of alluring eyes. 


Love is not made of broken whispers : no! 
Nor of the blushing cheek, whose answering glow 
Tells that the ear has heard the accents low. 


Love is not made of tears, nor yet of smiles; 
Of quivering lips, or of enticing wiles ; 

Love is not tempted ; he himself beguiles. 
This is Love’s language, but this is not Love, 


If we know aught of Love, how shall we dare 
To say that this is Love when well aware 
That these are common things, and Love is rare? 


As separate streams may, blending, ever roll 
In course united, so, of soul to soul, 
Love is the union into one sweet whole. 


As molten metals mingle ; as a chord 
Swells sweet in harmony ; when Love is lord, 
Two hearts are one, as letters form a word. 


One heart, one mind, one soul, and one desire, 
A kindred fancy, and a sister fire 
Of thought and passion ; these can Love inspire. 


This makes a heaven of earth ; for this is Love. 








THE SECRET OF THE 
COTTONWOOD. 


A TALE OF FLORIDA. 


BY 
FRANK RICHARDS, 


CHAPTEBI.—A BOX. 


JHE Nineteenth Century was an infant but five 

weeks old, when, upon a little bluff on the 

- $t. John’s River, in Florida, at a point nearly 
due west of the town of St. Augustine, a Frenchman 
and an Indian sat down upon the sand. They had 
left St. Augustine the evening before, and, with the 
exception of a few hours of sleep in the pine woods, 
they had been walking nearly a whole day. The 
Frenchman, who was not accustomed to this severe 
exercise, was completely exhausted, and ina few 
minutes he stretched himself out on the sand, 
covered his head with his wide hat, and placed his 
future entirely in the hands of his companion. This 
proceeding was not the most prudent thing he could 
do, tor the Indian was a comparative stranger to 
him, and was not likely to be entirely unaware of 
the advantages of the usual contents of European 
dockets. But this red brother proved either an 
honest fellow, or to have doubts of the pecuniary 
advantages of a tomahawk-stroke on the present 
occasion, for, after sitting very quietly a short 
time, he arose and went down to the water’s edge. 
There he began trampling about among the reeds 
in as lively a manner as though he had not been 
trudging over the hot sands and through the thick 
forests since long before daylight. After spenmes 
at least an hour in what appeared to be a searc 
after alligators’ nests, he returned to his companion, 
and, squatting down beside him, awoke him with a 
gentle push. The white man rose with a start. 

‘* What is the matter, now ?’’ said he, as if it was 
necessary that something surprising should occur 
before he was to be aroused. 

“The canoe is gone !’’ said the Indian. ‘‘ What 
now ?”’ 

The language by which these two men expressed 
to each other their varied sentiments was the very 
worst kind of broken English, which they had 
learned from the many English families who had 
remained in St. Apgustine after its occupation by 
the Spanish. As it would be impossible to repro- 
duce this terribly damaged dialect, we will endeavor 
to put their conversation into as good English as 
circumstances will allow. 

“Gone?’’ said the Frenchman, rising to his feet. 
“T thought you told me that you would certainly 
find it here !”’ 

**T left it here. Tall Duck 
stole it.’ 

‘Tall Duck?’ said the Frenchman, supposing, 
pou that the Indian referred to a crane ora 
eron ; but the other proceeded to enlighten him. 

‘Tall Duck—Creek chief. Came with me across 
river. Knew where my canoe was. Went back. 
Took both canees. Common thief.’’ 

“ Now, this is too bad!’’ said the Frenchman. 
‘* What are we to do ?”’ 

**Go back,” said the Indian, pointing to the east. 
‘Cross over,’ pointing with his other hand to the 
west. 

“*We cannot go back,” said his companion. ‘I 
am tired to death, and as I was careless enough to 
leave my package of | pe gga one ee pines 
where I slept, I should starve. What have you to 
eat?’ 

The Indian, in answer, produced a small lump of 
black meat and some half-dozen ship-biscuit. 

‘Oh, I should starve !”’ said the other. ‘‘ We must 
cross if we can.” 

‘““We can cross,’ said the Indian, ‘‘ and have 
little eat first ;’’ and, taking vut his knife, he divided 
the meat into two equal parts, handing one of 
them with three biscuits to the Frenchman. 

The latter hesitated to take the food, but the 
Indian laid it down on the sand, and walked away 
to the river, munching his portion as he went. 

When the Frenchman had finished his frugal 
meal, he followed the Indian, anxious to see what 
he was about, and he found him cutting down young 
pine trees with which to make a raft. Having no 
tomahawk, the Frenchman could not be of much 
assistance, but he did all he could, andin an hour 
or two they had a wide raft, formed of bundles of 
small pine trees bound together ingeniously by 
reeds. When it was finished and floating in the 
water near the shore, the Frenchman stood and 
gazed upon it with great suspicion. 

‘*Humph !” said he. ‘I shall be drowned after 
I have gone upon that. But I will not be left here, 
Monsieur Lomruge. We will cross now.” 

Lomruge was not the name of the Indian, but it 
was the only appellation bestowed by the French- 
man upon one whose parents had called him 
«*Solemn Waters,’’ and it answered all intents and 
purposes. 

Just as embarkation was about to take place, 
the Frenchman was seized with another fit of hesi- 
tation. He stood upon the bank and soliloquized. 

“No,” said he, aloud, in excellent French, “I 
cannot take ‘it with me. Happen what may, it 
must not be lost. I will leave it here, and return 
for it in a batteau.”’ 

So saying, he took from a large side-pocket a tin 
box of cylindrical form, firmly soldered up at each 
end. From his belt he drew his kmfe, and digging 
a deep hole in the sand, near the root of a youn 
cottonwood-tree, he deposited the box therein an 
covered it up. 

‘*Now,”’ said he, ‘‘ to find this place again. 


I found the place. 


Lomruge can surely bring me to this spot; but still 
1 must mark the tree.”’ 

Fumbling in his pockets, he drew forth a hand- 
kerchief, which he replaced. ‘Then came a pair of 
new moccasins, tied together. 

‘*Good!’’ cried he; ‘‘ this will do well. These 
moccasins, which Lomruge urged me to buy, may 
now be of use. At least one of them.” 

Thereupon our Frenchman took one of his new 
moccasins, which fairly shone with red glass beads, 
and doubling it up, so as to display as much of its 
ornamentation as possible, he placed it against the 
trunk of the young cottonwood-tree, and then driv- 
ing his hunting-knife through the moccasin and 
deep into the wood, he left the tree with its gor- 
geous decoration. 

During these operations of his companion, the 
Indian had stood watching him, but without a 
change upon his countenance ora word from his lips. 

But the precautions of the Frenchman were not 
yet complete. In his pockets he found « little book 
and a pencil. Ona flyleaf of the first he wrote the 
following words in French: 


“Tf any one who finds this paper on a dead Indian, 
or any one to whom it may be presented, will run 
up the eastern shore of the St. Johns River, nearly 
opposite St. Augustine, he will see near the shore, 
a cottonwood-tree with a red moccasin nailed to 
its trunk. Let him dig beneath that tree, and if the 
tin box he will there find (containing parchments) 
is delivered to Anna Seabright, at St. Marks, he 
will receive a good reward.”’ 


This paper he gave to the Indian, desiring him to 
secure it about his person, and if, by evil chance, 
he, the Frenchman, should be drowned on the pass- 
age, to give it to the first white man he should 
meet. The Indian wrapped it in a piece of skin 
and put it in his belt. 

** Now,” said the Frenchman, to himself, ‘‘ I have 
done all that is possible. If I die, the Indian may 
reach the shore; at any rate, he is much more 


likely to get there, dead or alive, than] am. I can 
do no more than this.’”’ 

Then they took passage on the raft. 

The trip, at first, was somewhat agreeable. The 


white man sat on one end of the raft, holding to the 
logs with all his strength, while the Indian, with the 
top of a Poune, pine, paddled up-stream. This 
method of paddling, combined with the steady in- 
fluence of the downward current, carried the raft 
diagonally across the river. As they floated slowly 
from shore, the Frenchman took visual note, to the 
best of his ability, of the landmarks near the spot 
where he had buried his box. He thought that 
when he returned, the next day, in a vessel worthy 
to be trusted with the precious freight, he could 
easily find the spot, even if the Indian did not re- 
turn with him. 

Towards the middle of the river they met with a 
breeze, and the undulating water disturbed the 
raft very much. Every moment it seemed as if the 
reeds would give way and the whole structure 
would separate beneath its passengers. 

“This has ceased to be amusing,’ said the 
Frenchman, drawing up his legs as high as possible. 
* Tell me, Lomruge, are there alligators in these 
waters here?” 

‘Like the stars in the sky,” said the Indian, 
gravely paddling. ‘ Hold up your legs well.”’ 

‘*Oh!” said the other to himself, ‘it was not 
only my legs I was thinking of.” 

At last, after a weary, weary voyage, during 
which the night shades fell heavily over the river 
and the land, the rait touched bottom on the other 
side. But it did not touch dry land. Many rods of 
shallow water and deep mud intervened between 
our voyagers and the hard ground, and through 
this, with many s grunt and smothered exclama- 
tion, they floundered and stumbled. And when they 
found firm footing, the Indian gave his companion 
no time for rest. It was now late, and if a night’s 
lodging was to be had, it must be had quickly. Less 
than an hour’s walk through woods, which the In- 
dian seemed to know perfectly, brought the two 
into an open space near a bend in the river where 
stood, in unpretending independence, a settler's 
eabin, 

The family who dwelt in this lonely house con- 
sisted of an English couple and their two sons, who 
had cleared a little tract at the back of the house 
for a garden, and cultivated it whenever they were 
not too busy shooting deer and roughly curing 
their skins. But what was much more to the pur- 
pose, in the eyes of the travelers, this family was 
+s eating its supper. The Frenchman and the 

ndian willingly co-operated. 

Early in the morning, after a refreshing sleep and 
a hearty breakfast, the Frenchman asked of his 
host the loan of a boat in which he might return to 
the opposite shore. ed were surprised at this 
request, as he had told them that he had only left 
the other side the evening before. The Frenchman 
explained that he wished to take the Indian back, 
and that he would return alone in the canoe. For 
his turther journey he was to seek another Indian 
guide. This gracious desire to cross the St. Johns 
twice in order to put an Indian on the side which 
suited him best seemed so ridiculous to the back- 
woods people that they burst out laughing. But 
whether he was a gd fellow or not, they could 
not do anything for the Frenchman, for they had 
but one boat, and that had broken loose and drifted 
away a fortnight ago. There was no boat nearer 
than the Spanish military station, some twenty 
miles down the river. 

The Frenchman reflected. ‘‘ Twenty miles to 
walk,’ the thought, ‘‘ and twenty miles to return for 
the box! But it must be done. And Lomruge, he 
must accompany me. True, his agreement is now 
at an end; but if I leave him here he will cross the 
river on his bundle of sticks, dig up the box, and, 
finding nothing valuable, will throw the whole 
away. 1 must not let him leave me until 1 hold the 
box in my hand.” 

Urged by this consideration, the Frenchman pre- 
vailed on the Indian (who had agreed to come thus 
far and here furnish another guide) to accept a 
dozen reals and guide him to the military station ; 
and shortly after breakfast they started off. The 
journey was nota pleasant one, andinvolved a deal 
of wading through creeks, inlets and swamps; but 
at nightfall they reached the station. Here was a 
half-dozen Spanish soldiers, who were a part of 
that body called the Orleans, or Louisiana, Regi- 
ment, which, under the order of things established 
at the cession of Florida to Spain, in 1783, con- 
trolled the Spanish colonists, not the Indians and 
the American and English families who still re- 
mained in the ceded country. Should any of these 
civil subjects of the military power object to any 
— act of authority, there was nothing to be 

one but to appeal from officer to officer, higher 
and higher, until the petition reached the Viceroy 
of Mexico. And when it got there it is probable it 
gengrally lighted the pipe of the Viceroy. . 

It was too late this night to talk about boats, and 
the travelers were glad enough when the soldiers 
allowed them to purchase some rations of the man 
who acted as quartermaster, and to sleep in a shed 
near the barracks. 

In the middle of the night the Indian turned over 
and gently kicked the Frenchman in the back. The 





latter opened his eyes, and his mouth was about to 
follow suit, when the Indian whispered : 





‘‘ Hark! more soldiers!” 

A very litule attention was necessary to reveal 
the fact that a body of soldiers was entering the 
station. They laughed, and they talked, and the 
threw down their arms, and called upon their 
a to let them see what there was to eat and 

rink, 

The Frenchman and his companion having per- 
fectly satisfied themselves that their suspicion as 
to an arrival of reinforcements was correct, con- 
cluded that it made no difference to them, and so 
laid down and went to sleep again. 

In the morning the request for a boat was made, 
and the soldier who received it, after asking a great 
many questions about the matter, stated that there 
were a couple of boats at the station, but that he 
had nothing to do with them. But, for a small 
amount of cash, he consented to place the matter 
before the officer in command. 

The officer in command was seated under a huge 
cypress-tree in the barrack-yard, comfortably 
smoking away his cares. Around him lay several 
other officers, who, like himself, had an extremely 
low rank, but an extremely high opinion of them- 
selves and their responsibility. The head smoker 
had just come from the mouth of St. Johns by easy 
stages, with about twenty men, and was now bound 
to St. Marks—or, as some old folks still called it, 
Santa Maria de Palachy—where he would report 
himself, and the condition of the stations he had 
visited, to his military superior at taat place. He 
was & wise, grave man, and ought to have been a 
Hidalgo. But few mortals are what they ought to 
be, and he but shared the common fate. 

‘Of what nation is the man?’ asked he of the 
soldier who brought the strange request. 

“French, sefior,” said the man. 

The should-have-been Hidalgo reflected. 

“Ts Spain at war with France, does anybody 
know ?”’ asked he, at length. 

There was a good deal of earnest knitting of 
brows at this question. Most of these men had 
been in America for many years, and although they 
would talk largely enough to the natives and set- 
tlers about the affairs of their noble country over 
there in the East, they were a little cautious about 
their expressions in regard to such matters when in 
company with each other. In a word, there was 
pra | there who would take it upon himself to 
say whether there was war between France and 
pa at that time or not. At last one fellow de- 
clared that in ‘ninety-four, when he came over, he 
knew that there was fighting between the French 
and Spanish armies in Catalonia, 

‘*Have you heard of peace being declared?” 
asked the fiidulgo. 

‘*T have not,’’ said the other. 

“Then arrest the Frenchman,” said the com- 
mander of the forces. 

In consequence of this order, our French friend 
was conducted to the barracks, and told to con- 
sider himself a prisoner. 

‘There is also an Indian,’ remarked one of the 
soldiers. 

‘“‘ Bring him here,” said the Hidalgo. 

When the soldier returned, he said, ‘‘ The Indian 
has escaped.”’ 

**Escaped!”’ said the Hidalgo. ‘ Well, we can’t 
do anything with him, then. Hand me that to- 
bacco.” 





CHAPTER II.—OF LITTLE INTEREST—(NOT TO THE 
READER, BUT TO ONE OF THE CHARACTERS.) 


wae the detachment having our Frenchman 
in charge took up their line of march again, 
they took the road to St. Marks. 

The trip was by no means a delightful one to 
the Frenchman, although he was going to the 
exact place for which he set out when he left 
St. Augustine. If he had had the tin box with 
him he would have been perfectly content; but as 
he had it not, he was extremely discontented. This 
frame of mind, however, had one good effect. It 
made him disregard the discomforts and dangers of 
the journey, and so won him considerable favor 
from the rough soldiers. 

He had been tramping steadily westward for 
more than a week, when the company encamped 
on the banks of the Suwanee River. Our prisoner 
was now subjected to no very strict rules. So that 
he kept up wiih the main body, he was allowed to 
do pretty much as he pleased, and it pleased him 
a. to sit upon a log by the river-bank and 
think. 

His thoughts were not very amusing, but as 
everybody ought to have the right of judging of 
such things for themselves, and as these thoughts 
related to a ap of his adventures and life, in 
which some folks may, possibly, be interested, they 
shall be blazoned forth to the world. 

He thought, this Frenchman, of the time when he, 
Charles Vallon, was spending his days in the bosom 
of his family near the mountains of Auvergne, in his 
own dear France. He thought, too, ot how much 
had been crowded into the comparatively short 
time that had elapsed—it was only two years— 
since he, a youth of twenty-five, had left his home 
for Paris, where, by his imprudence, he had soon 
incurred the displeasure of the officers of the 
Directory, and had fled to Spain, to wait until the 
little personal storm which he had raised should 
blow over. But Spain, then so close an ally of 
France as to be a very unpleasant residence for a 
— refugee from the latter country, offered 

im nothing which he thought so attractive as a 
trip on a Government vessel to America. Iie had 
landed, some six months previously, at St. Augus- 
tine, and there he had remained until he had un- 
dertaken this disastrous journey. The more he 
thought of these things, the darker grew the brow 
of Monsieur Vallon, and the more steadfastly he 
gazed out over the waters of the smoothly gliding 
Suwanee, 

He remembered so well how he had met the 
Englishman, Anderson, at St. Augustine, and how 
Anderson had been friendly with him, and had in- 
vited him to his house to many a meal, at times 
when the funds he had brought with him from 
France were getting very low indeed. He could 
not forget how, in a little room that Anderson used 
as an office, and which was such a dusty, dirty 
little room that he never liked to sit down in it, 
the Englishman had told him of his own life in 
America; how he had come over in ’sixty. when he 
was quite a young man, and how he had practiced 
law in Charleston, South Carolina, for quite a num- 
ber of years; and how he had been a stanch Tory 
from the very beginning of the colonial rebellion, 
but had muneged to keep-up his business and resi- 
dence in Charleston until Greene drove the British 
out of the Carolinas in ’eighty-one, and then his 
strong and well-known opposition to the Federal 
cause made it impossible for him to remain any 
— in his adopted home. And how he had come 
to St. Augustine, hoping every year, until quite re- 
cently, that he would find it to his advantage to 
return to Charleston, but that now he had given up 
the idea altogether, as he was old, and would go to 
England in a few months and end his days in his 
native land. 

Now, the log becoming very hard, young Vallon 
changes his seat to a dry patch of ground, under a 
magnolia-tree, and went on with his retrospection. 

He recalled the day when he went to Anderson, 





ee 


and, frankly confessing that he was almost entirely 
out of money, asked him to use his influence to pro- 
cure him some occupation by which he might live 
and gradually save enough to enable him to return 
to France. He remembered how Anderson sat 
thinking, after hearing his request, and at last 
offered him employment of a singular character, 
He thought of the story Anderson told him of the 
Seabright family of Charleston, whose businegs- 
man he had been, and whose property he managed 
in various ways. And he told him how, when a 
few months before he had been looking over hig 
effects, preparatory to arranging for his return to 
England, he had found the title-deeds of much of 
the Seabright property, which he thought he had 
sent them with the rest of their papers when he left 
Charleston, but which must have been packed up 
by mistake with his own documents. He told how 
he had been making efforts to return these deeds to 
their owners, and how he had caused inquiries to 
be made in Charleston concerning the family, and 
had found that the Seabrights had left Charleston, 
and that, in fact, there was only one person of the 
name now living, and she was Anna Seabright, 
living in St. Mgrks, Florida. 

Then Monsieur Vallon recalled the offer made 
him by Anderson if he would be the bearer of these 
deeds to St. Marks, and how gladly he accepted it. 
How he was to be paid twenty pounds by Ander- 
son (who paar Panel that he owed the Seabrights 
that much for his negligence,) and how a note was 
to be inclosed with the deeds, requesting the re- 
cipient to pay to the bearer a suitable sum in 
addition to what he had received. He remembered 
how it had been intended that he should take pass- 
age in a vessel from St. Augustine to St. Marks, 
but how, after waiting quite a weary while without 
any sailing opportunity offering, he had determined 
to make the overland trip, which could be readily 
done, he was told, provided that he was careful to 
procure Indian guides, and had plenty of money 
and time. ‘The guides had been assured to him by 
the good Lomruge ; the money Anderson gave him; 
and the time he undertook to furnish from his own 
resources. 

But there was one thing he would like to have 
forgotten, and he remembered it better than any- 
thing else. This was the strict injunction Anderson 
had given him to be careful that the documents 
were not lost or destroyed. “Tf you find that you 
cannot take them to St. Marks, bring them back 
here,’’ said the Englishman; ‘‘and if an accident 
befalls you, hand them to some one, who will either 
take them to the direction scratched on the box, or 
return them to me. If any one takes them from you 
by force, send word to me by an Indian, stating in 
whose possession they are. The first great object 
is to keep them from destruction; the second is to 
take them to their destination.”” Now Vallon 
thought, as he reflected beneath the magnolia, that 
although he had acted according to the best judg- 
ment he could bring to bear upon the matter, that 
pic Agscne | had gone wrong, and that Anderson 
might well consider him a miserable agent. ‘True, 
it had been better to leave the box buried on the 
shores of the St. Johns River than to run the risk 
of leaving it at the bottom of the same; but he 
should not have depended so much upon getting a 
boat. As he had found that the passage could be 
made on a raft, he and the Indian should have built 
a larger and safer one, and should have gone back 
the next day for the box. And above all—oh, 
fool that he was!—he never should have allowed 
that Indian to go away with a paper on his person 
which would tell anybody or everybody where the 
box could be found. It was very probable that by 
this time the Indian had returned to the spot, dug 
up the box, and destroyed the deeds, in his rage at 
finding nothing of any value to him. But, if any 
one else had come into the possession of the paper 
of directions it would probably be because he had 
bought it of the Indian, and in such case the fate of 
the deeds would, most likely, be destruction or un- 
lawful use. It would have been very diflerent if a 
mishap had befallen the Indian. An honest man 
might then have received the paper, but no honest 
man would be likely to bargain for it. The idea of 
the Indian doing anything that was honest never 
entered the head of the perturbed Monsieur Vallon, 
and after further reflecting that all he could do now 
was to let matters take their course until he was 
able to return to the cottonwood-tree and discover 
the fate of the box, he admitted to his mind the 
thought that he was very hungry, and that the sol- 
diers must be cooking their supper, and so got up 
and joined the group around the fire. 

The journey between the Suwanee and the town 
of St. Marks was marked by the same toilsome 
tramping through both lonely scenery and barren 
wilds that had characterized the first part of the 
route, and no one was sorry when the house-tops 
and chimneys of their destination came in sight. 

On the morning after his arrival, Vallon was 
taken before the commandant of the forces at the 
village, and, after a very short examination, set free ; 
and the Hidalgo was made acquainted with the fact 
that if he had believed the assertions of his pris- 
oner he would have saved to the treasury of His 
Majesty Charles the Fourth of Spain the value of 
the rations eaten by said prisoner during the period 
of nearly two weeks. 

His freedom did not greatly please Vallon. True, 
he did not object to being nominally at liberty, 
but what could he do? At St. Marks, without the 
tin box, he was of no use to any one; and he 
doubted very much whether there was any 
one there who could be of thewslightest use 
to him. As there was no vessel at the place, he 
found it would be useless to think of leaving, for he 
would on no account have encountered the dan- 
pers and privations of a return to St. Augustine by 
and. So he was obliged to be content to possess 
his soul in what 
from Mobile or 
little port. 

He found that in a building attached to a store in 
the town he could get lodgings and his meals, and 
he therefore took up his abode in those quarters 
for such time as he would be obliged to remain in 
St. Marks. The storekeeper, a man from Pennsy]l- 
vania, seemed willing to give him all the information 
about the place and its facilities which a person 
speaking very little French could impart to one un- 
derstanding very little English. All that Vallon 
could count upon, after this conversation, was 
the assurance that it was often a long time between 
the visits of vessels to the port, but that St. Marks 
was a very pleasant place to live in. This last as- 
surance gave our friend but little comfort, and as 
he sat on the piazza enjoying, to the best of his 
ability, his evening pipe, he came to the conclusion 
that he had better search out Anna Seabright, in- 
form her ot the position and condition of her box, 
and let her send for it by a trusty messenger, for he 
considered that his duty in the premises ought not 
to extend over a journey back to the spot and a 
second trip to St. Marks, He would tell the owner 
where the box was, and that was certainly informa- 
tion worth the twenty pounds he had been paid. If 
the box was gone, or if the box was safe, another 
messenger would be of as much service as himself. 
To tell the truth, Monsieur Vallon was very tired of 
the expedition, and if he could have seen any 
method of getting to New Orleans, or any place 
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*? willing to promise Mistress Seabright the re- 
pie bg the Mnoney that had been paid him. 
‘Anderson had told him that when he lett Charles- 
ton, in eighty-one, there were but two Sea- 
brights in the family, William and Anna; the first, 
a man of about forty; and his sister, a little older. 
The latter, who must now be over sixty, would not 
in all probability, so Anderson conjectured, be in 
St. Marks alone, unless her brother were dead, and 
indeed. his informant had told him that Anna was 
the only surviving member of the family. There- 
fore Vallon thought, as he continued his reflections 
on the piazza, it might be very probable that 
he would find her in reduced circumstances. In 
this case she could not be expected to be able to 
send for the box. What should he do, then? Desert 
her with the business half finished ? 

Well, he did not know what he should do. The 
first thing was to find her and tell her of the affair ; 
and he sought the storekeeper and managed to ask 
of him information of one Anna Seabright, residing 
in that town. 

“ Anna Seabright!’’ exclaimed the man. ‘‘ Why, 
what in the world do you want with her? But you 
can easily see her, for there she is now, coming 
down the road.”’ 

Vallon looked along the road, which constituted 
the main thoroughfare of the town, and he saw, at 
a little distance, with a basket in her hand, and 
evidently on her way to the store, a little girl some 
eight years old. : j 

“That is Anna Seabright,’’ said the storekeeper. 

Vallon was astounded. Here was @ complica- 
tion. What could he do, in a business way, with a 
little girl like that? However, she had relations, 
no doubt, who would attend to the matter, and—- 
sober second thought—he must be careful. This 
might not not be the right owner of the box. There 
was certainly no idea of any little girl claimant in 
the mind of William Anderson when he dispatched 
Vallon on his expedition. 

Little Anna ran up the high steps of the piazza 
and entered the store, followed by the storekeeper. 
Said one of the loungers who sat by the door: 

“ They might send a nigger to the store, it strikes 
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“Not if the little woman took it into her head to 
come herself,’’ said another; and Vallon sat wishing 
that he better understood the English language, so 
that he might know what these fellows were saying 
of the young lady to whom he had been accredited. 
But they said little more, and had he under- 
stood them, he would have learned nothing but 
what related to Miss Anna’s rather headstrong dis- 
position. 

In afew minutes she came out of the store with 
her little basket filled with a mournful assortment 
of confectionery, brought, at some distant and un- 
knewn period, from the storehouses of New Or- 
leans. . With a very steadfast look at him—her big 
brown eyes full of curiosity concerning the black- 
bearded stranger—Anna Seabright passed Vallon 
and went down the steps and away to her home. 
Twilight was falling over St. Marks, and the young 
man soon lost sight of her as she hurried up the 
road. 

The next day Vallon fell in with the Hidalgo, 
and, understanding the Spanish language quite 
well, he prepared for a chat. The old soldier, 
whose remnant of conscience smote him when he 
beheld his prisoner, put on his coldest and most 
repellent demeanor; but Vallon’s pleasant manner 
and his questions about the town and the people 
soon put the Spaniard at his ease, and the conver- 
sation became a pleasant one, especially after 
Vallon produced some very fair tobacco, which he 
had procured at the store. 

Among other things, the Hidalgo told him all he 
knew about Miss Anna. She was the daughter of 
Mrs. Mary Senter, the wife of a planter whose 
house was about half a mile from the town. ‘This 
lady had been married before, of course, and the 
girl was her only child. She had not lived in St. 
Marks long—that is to say, when the Hidalgo was 
here in ’ninety-two. Senter was a bachelor, and 
some four or five years ago, when his company 
came here from Mobile, the planter had a wife and 
a stepdaughter. Now, this was not much to learn; 
but it was something. 

A couple of days after this conversation, Vallon, 
neatly shaved, dressed in the best style that his 
own resources and those of the store afforded, and 
looking very well, for all that he resembled but 
little the gay young frequenter of the Paris salons, 
started up the road to the ——— of Mr. Henry 
Senter. When he entered the large yard surround- 
ing the house, he was first met by a company of 
yelping dogs of all orders of beauty and usefulness. 
Next came a body of little darkies, none of whom 
paid the slightest attention to his inquiries, each 
fastening upon a particular dog, and with blows 
and clamor driving him back from the stranger. 
Monsieur Vallon, finding himself now an object of 
such general inattention, walked up to the house, and 
was soon met by Miss Anna, who, having espied a 
visitor from afar, hurried to meet him, and 
appeared running, buttoning in the meantime her 
brown linen apron around her. When Vallon asked 
if he could see her mother, the child could not at 
first understand him, but she soon comprehended 
his meaning, and led him to the broad piazza of the 
house. There she seated him and herself, and sent 
a black woman to call her mother. 

While waiting here, the conversation was not 
very entertaining, for, although the little girl talked 
a good deal, she talked very fast, and with an enun- 
ciation so entirely novel to the young man, that he 
understood very little of what she said. But when 
she remarked, ‘‘ Well, I’m glad of one thing, and 
that is that you’ve cut off that horrible black beard,” 
he caught her meaning, more from her gestures, 
perhaps, than her words, and smiled at the plain- 
spoken young creature. He would have been very 
glad to couverse freely with her, and regretted more 
than ever that he had not studied English at 
school. 

And now Mrs. Senter appeared upon the piazza. 
Vallon was somewhat startled when he saw her, 
though there was really no particular reason for it. 
She was a blooming young woman of about twenty- 
six, with dark eyes, rich brown hair and a beautiful 
blonde complexion—very different from the brown 
skin of her daughter. Vallon rose, a littlé embar- 
rassed. He had not expected to do business with 
such young females as these, and it was a long 
time since he had been in the company of ladies at 
all. He endeavored, in his best English, to explain 
to Mrs. Senter his business with her; but when she 
desired him, in very good French, to be seated, and 
she took a low chair opposite to hia, his spirits rose 
a hundred degrees. There was happiness. To talk 
to a lady—and a beautiful one—in his native lan- 
guage. 

He rapidly laid his business before her; but, to 
his surprise, it did not appear that she took a great 
deal of interest in the fate of the tin box. 

After considerable conversation — the subject, 
she told him that she had married Mr. Seabright in 
Charleston, some ten years before. That he had 
died about three years after her marriage, and that 
his affairs had been in a very bad condition for 





some time previous. She knew he had disposed of 
all his property, excepting the house in which they 
had lived, which at io marriage with Mr. Senter 
had been sold and the proceeds settled on little 
Anna. If he had had any property to which those 
deeds related, it had been sold also, she had no 
doubt. She supposed such things could be done in 
the absence of the deeds. 

Vallon did not know, but he thought it was very 
probable. 

Mrs. Senter proceeded to remark that she did not 
think that the documents would be of any use to 
her or her daughter, for she was positive that all 
Mr. Seabright’s property had been disposed of. He 
died intestate, to be sure; but he was in the habit 
of telling her, young as she was, everything about 
his affairs. She remembered hearing of the Tory 
Anderson, and her husband always spoke of him as 
an honest man, and a good lawyer, but she thought 
he must have been unaware of the general dispo- 
sition of Mr. Seabright’s property when he took so 
much trouble to send those deeds to little Anna. 

Vallon thought this quite likely, but still he be- 
lieved that the matter ought to be investigated, and 
he expressed his deep regret that he had not been 
able to bring the box with him. 

Mrs, Senter thanked him, and delicately inquired 
if she was in his debt?) Assured that she was not, 
her manner.grew more cordial towards the young 
man; for, although he looked a gentleman, and 
spoke with an honest air, it would be impossible 
for any one to hear such a story as this from a 
perfect stranger without a tinge of distrust inregard 
to his motives. 

The conversation continued a short time longer— 
interrupted frequently by requests from the dissatis- 
fied little girl tuat they would talk in English, for 
she could not understand a word of that ugly 
French; and when Vallon rose to go, Mrs. Senter 
inquired, as they stood standing at the head of the 
steps, if he intended remaining for any length of 
time in St. Marks, and, on hearing his situation, was 
about, as Vallon thought, to give hum some offer of 
country hospitality. But she did not. She hesitated 
for a moment, and then remarked that she would 
think about this affair, and would be glad to see 
him again in a few days. 

‘‘In the meantime,’ said she, ‘ you will not 
speak of this to—to any one.” 

Vallon promised, bowed, and took his leave. 


(To be continued.) 








PHOSPHORESCENCE OF THE OCEAN. 


A PHOSPHORESCENT FISH. 


OLERIDGE'S description of the phosphorescent 
display which he witnessed from the deck of a 
Hamburg packet on Sunday night, September 16th, 
178, is a poetical gem, although it is set in prose. 
“‘T wrapped myself up in my great-coat,”’ says 
the poet, ‘‘and looked at the water. A beautitul 
white cloud of foam at momentary intervals coursed 
by the side of the vessel with a roar, and little stars 
of flame danced and sparkled and went out in it; 
and every now and then light detachments of the 
white, cloud-like foam darted off from the vessel's 
side, each with his own small constellation, over 
the sea, and scoured out of sight, like a Tartar 
troop over a wilderness.”’ 

The various shades of the colors of the ocean are, 
in most instances, caused by myriads of marine 
animalcules which pervade the deep: and the mag- 
nificent appearance known as the plosphoresence 
of the ocean is owing to the phosphorescent bril- 
liancy of these microscopic tribes. 

But with them also, sometimes, swim ‘‘ schools” 
of phosphorescent fish, each one comparatively a 
leviathan among its microscopic companions. So 
far as we are aware, no description of this phos- 
phorescent fish has hitherto been published. 

A gentleman who inherits the habit of close 
observation which distinguished his father, an 
eminent naturalist whom Audubon was proud to 
call ‘‘ friend and coadjutor,’’ permits us to publish 
an extract from the private journal of a voyage 
which he made in 1868, on the ship Sonora, from 
New York to San Francisco. This journal, we must 
say parenthetically, is in itself a novel log-book, 
both in its contents, which might supply the Smith- 
sonian Institute with several “ svigtan! eeetetbations 
to the sum of human knowledge,” and in its marvel- 
— fine chirography : 

‘* Wednesday, October 7th, Lat. N. 13 deg. 25 min., 
Long. W. 37 deg. 23 min.—Captain H. was speak- 
ing of a curious phosphorescent light that he had 
met about two degrees further south than we are, 
and showed me the following entry in his log: ‘ Ship 
Derby, from New York to San Francisco, in 1861. 
Thursday, September 5th, Lat. N. 11 deg. 22 min., 
Long. W. 34 deg. 48 min.—Light, variable airs and 
calms, with squalls around. Water at night very 
phosphorescent from a jelly-like substance about 
the shape and size of a man’s finger; hollow inside, 
blunted spires outside; some of them six inches 
long.’ (The spires are what show the light.) 
Again, on Saturday, September 7th, 1861: ‘ Lat. N. 
10 deg. 26 min., Long. W. 34 deg. 08 min.—Calm 
throughout, except a light squall from N.N.E. at 
6.30 P.M. Ship without steerage-way most of the 
day; at night the same jelly-like fish around as on 
5th inst. They appear not to rise until night, and 
after a rain.’ 

‘* Captain H. says he had never seen them before, 
but is under the impression that he saw them once 
subsequentiy off Rio Janeiro. He kindly gave me 
one that he caught and dried. He says the light is 
bright enough to see to read by. 

‘* This is the phosphorescent fish which Captain H. 
gave me. The dark points are the spires which 

ive the light. I asked him if the fish had any eyes? 
fie said he did not know; that he never saw any 
account of them. 

‘*P, S.—The captain says, the ‘spires’ are not 
points, but little risings, such as might be made by 
the point of a lead-pencil under india-rubber. The 
inside was hollow, so that he could put his little 
finger in; and the part between the outside skin 
aud the inside one was a meaty, jellitied substance, 
nearly transparent.” 








BREAKING A MUSTANG. 


HE Knight of the great Southwest is the horse- 
tamer. He fears no living animal on hoofs. On 

the day that the wild mustang or broncho is to be 
tamed a crowd gathers on the town plaza, or at 
the corral. The wild animal is brought forth, kick- 
ing, pawing and biting. ‘he hero of the plains 
halters him with a rope. and worries him until from 
sheer exhaustion he allows his master to caress 
him. His mouth bleeds, and his neck is covered 
with foam. Then a piece of blanket is thrown over 
him and removed quickly, until his fright ceases. 
Noises are made, and all kinds of strange objects 
thrust at him, with the same result. Finally the 


rider leaps on his back, and then the real work of 


breaking him begins. Often the animal turns en- 
tire somersaults, and rolls over and over like a 
dog, hoping to crush his rider, who is generally 
too quick for him. ‘ Bucking“ is peculiar to the 
horses of the Southwest. They suddenly start on a 





** dead run;’’ but before an ordinary man has time 
to think twice the pony throws himself stitl-legged 
and stops so suddenly, that unless one is a skillful 
rider he is pitched far into the air. Some horses, 
instead of prefacing their bucking with a ** run,” 
leap like a jack-rabbit and come down on their 
stiff legs with sickening power, until the most am- 
bitious wish that they fod never been born. 





FUGITIVE CUBANS, 


MONG the effects of the present unfortunate 

civil war in Cuba, one has been to drive great 

numbers of the natives of the island to the adjacent 
colonies for safety. 

Jamaica seems to be especially preferred as a 
city of refuge, both on account of its vicinity to 
Cuba and of the strict care which the Colonial 
Government takes of its adopted citizens. Both 
English and Cuban residents combine munificently 
in endowing the fund for the assistance of those un- 
fortunates whom the severity of Spanish rule forces 
to leave their all in the hands of the spoiler; and 
hardly a day passes without chronicling the arrival 
of some frail boat on the north coast bearing a 
freight of fugitives seeking safety in the shadow of 
the St. George’s Cross. ° 





LINCOLN’S PROPHECY. 


ICKENS, as quoted in Forster’s life of him, re- 
lated the following story: ‘On the afternoon of 
the day on which the President was shot there was 
a cabinet council at which he presided. Mr. Stanton, 
being at the time Secretary of War, was detained, and 
arrived rather late. Indeed they were waiting for 
him, and on his entering the room, the President 
broke off in something he was saying, and remarked : 
‘Let us proceed to business, gentlemen.’ Mr. 
Stanton then noticed, with great surprise, that the 
President sat with an air of dignity in his chair 
instead of lolling about it in the most nugainly atti- 
tudes, as his invariable custom was ; and that instead 
of telling irrelevant or questionable stories, he was 
grave and calm, and quite a different man. Mr. 
Stanton, on leaving the council with the Attorney- 
General, said to him, ‘ That is the most satisfactory 
cabinet meeting I have attended for many a long 
day. What an extraordinary change in Mr. Lincoln.’ 
The Attorney-General replied, ‘ We all saw it, before 
you came in. While we were waiting for you he 
said, with his chin down on his breast, ‘‘Gentlemen, 
something very extraordinary is going to happen, 
and that very soon.’’’ To which the Attorney- 
General had observed, ‘Something good, sir, I 
hope,’ when the President answered very gravely ; 
‘1 don’t know; I don’t know. But it will happen, 
and shortly too.’ As they were all impressed by 
his manner, the Attorney-General took him up 
again: ‘Have you received any information, sir, 
not yet disclosed to us?’ ‘No,’ answered the 
President: ‘but Ihave hada dream. And I have 
had the same dream three times. Once, on the 
night preceding the battle of Bull Run. Once, on 
the night preceding such another (naming a battle 
also not favorable to the North.) His chin sank on 
his breast again, and he sat reflecting. ‘ Might one 
ask the nature of this dream, sir?’ said the Attorney- 
General. ‘ Well,’ replied the President, without 
lifting his head or changing his attitude, ‘I am on 
a great broad rolling river—and I am in a boat— 
and I drift—and I drift !—But this is not business—’ 
suddenly raising his face and looking round the 
table as Mr. Stanton entered; ‘let us proceed to 
business, gentlemen.’ Mr. Stanten and the Attorney- 
General suid, as they walked on together, it would 
be curious to notice whether anything ensued on 
this; and they agreed to notice. He was shot that 
night.” 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC NEWS. 
Lorta will shortly appear in New York. 


LuciILLE WESTERN has been playing in Western New 
York. 

Epwin Boots is acting in Chicago, at McVicker’s 
Theatre. 

Mr. BoveicauLt will appear in this city at Booth’s 
Theatre shortly. 

Satvini has met with unbounded popular admiration 
in New Orleans. 


Miss BELLA PATEMAN is playing opposite parts to Mr. 
Booth, at Chicago. 


Mr. Lawrenck Barrett lately acted King Lear with 
unusual success at Memphis. 


Aveustin Day paid Dumas 6,500 francs for the right 
to play *‘ Monsieur Alphonse ’’ in New York. 

MaGGik Mircuece is acting in the West. Her “ Fan. 
chon ” seems to retain all its old charm over theatre- 
goers. 

ADELAIDE NEILSON has arrived in New York, from 
Florida, much improved in health. She will shortly 
proceed to California. 


Mr. Jerrerson will shortly emerge from his retire- 
ment—at Orange Island, New Iberia, La—and resume 
his professional labors. 


‘“ Ricnenizc’? was recently represented for the last 
time at the Lyceum, in London, after a run of one hun- 
dred and fourteen nights. 


On the 2d of March, in celebration of the arrival in 
England of the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh, a play 
called *‘ Elizabeth ’? will be given at Drury Lane, illus- 
trative of Russian manners and customs. 


THE present vocal sensation in London consists of 
twelve handsome young ladies with auburn ringlets, 
who are called *‘ Blondettes.”” Negotiations are pending 
for their appearance in New York during the coming 
Fall season 

Mrs. ImoGENE Brown, the well-known soprano, for- 
merly of Christ and St. Bartholomew's Churches, in New 
York, has made her début in Italian opera in Italy, in 
the City of Alessandria, under the professional name of 
Orella Imogene. She appeared as Violetta in “ Tra- 
viata,’ and the local papers speak in most favorable 
terms of her success. 

Tue latest musical genius in Cincinnati is Miss Caro- 
line Rive, daughter of the popular teacher, Madame 
Rive. The Enquirer says: ‘Her execution is simply 
marvelous, in firm, delicate fingering, rapidity and appa- 
rent ease. She has the exquisite touch of Thalberg, the 
expression of Hellet, and the wonderful facility of 
Rubinstein, not seeming to lack to any great degree even 
his tremendous strength.”’ 

A very charming entertainment was given last Thurs- 
day evening, at Robinson Hall, in aid of the sick chil- 
dren in the Hospital attached to the Five Points’ House 
of Industry. This being the first time that such an 
entertainment was ever given in aid of these sick chil- 
dren, the ladies who were the promoters deserve much 
credit and praise. Several very charming Tableaux were 
given, amongst which we may mention that of “ Our 
Charity,’ represented by two beautiful young ladies of- 
fering their mite to Heaven. The theatrical part of the 
entertainment was very well sustained. We sincerely 
hope that the ladies realized a splendid profit from this 
entertainment, as they deserved unbounded success. 





PERSONAL. 
Astor owns only 700 houses. 
Hocartu’s house at Chiswick is made a candy-shop. 


Tennyson is writing an ode of welcome to Marie 
Alexandrovna, 


Ir is said that Ristori will make one more professional 
visit to this country. 

WENDELL PuILuips is reported to have cleared by his 
lectures over $100,000. 


A Mississippi postmistress has discharged her husband 
from a clerkship for non-attendance to duty. 


PresipEnt McCosn denies that he has refused the 
Princeton students permission to visit Saratoga. 


A Soutn Carona negro has $1,000 worth of toad. 
stools to sell the Government for exhibition at the Cen- 
tennial. 

Tue late Dr. David Frederick Strauss left two un- 
finished works, a “ Life of Lessing’’ and a ‘Life of 
Beethoven.” é 

Sik Samurt Baker believes the influence of one 
steamer in the centre of Africa is equal to that of a hun- 
dred missionaries. 

Ir is said that the mental disorder from which the 
painter Landseer suffered in his last days was caused by 
over-indulgence in wine. 

Tue fortune left by the late Baron Meyer de Roths. 
child, though not so large as was expected, is likely to 
exceed $15,000,000, gold. 

Constant M&YER is at work upon a portrait of General 
Phil. Sheridan. Several sittings have been had, and 
the work is nearly completed. 


ConGRESsMAN Cox went to lecture in Vermont, Va., 
recently, but had no hearers—it is said because the 
people there never go out alter Sunset. 


Bret Harrte’s last dialect poem, ‘The Ghost that Jim 
Saw,” is founded on a veritable incident which occurred 
almost exactly as related in the verses. 


Sir Garnet WOLSELEY, commander of the Ashantee 
expedition, is a sufferer to a large amount by the de- 
struction of the Pantechnicon in London. 


Diskakut is a practical writer as well as a politician. 
He understands, which Mr. Gladstone does not, the value 
of brevity, and knows how to leave things out. 


Tuat beautiful ethereal poet and philosopher, Ruskins, 
says he would like to destroy, without rebuilding, the 
City of New York. No wonder taxes are high. 

Dgan Hook, of Chichester, in going recently to the 
altar for the communion office, slipped and fell heavily. 
He cut his lip against the marble, and was very much 
shaken. 

Tue steamship Schiller, on her late trip from Ham- 
burg, brought twenty-four race-horses, ten ostriches and 
six antelopes, consigned to P. T. Barnum, for use in his 
new hippodrome. 


THe first edition of the third volume of Mr. Forster's 
‘* Life of Dickens ’’ consisted of ten thousand copies. It 
was sold out within ten days of publication, and a second 
is now in the press. 


Ong of the Embassadors sent by King Coffee to Sir 
Garnet Wolseley was so overwhelmed at the sight of 
what could be accomplished by the Gatling gun, that on 
returning to his hut he shot himself. 


Tux six-year-old son of the Fire Superintendent at 
Troy set his father’s house on fire the other day, and then 
gave the alarm. He subsequently explained that he 
wanted to see how the new machine worked 


Tue Boston Post says that Boutwell was always a 
limber politician. You may brush him, wash him, dry 
him, iron him, and he will remain a mere party rag, 
alter all—a simple patch for Butler’s pantaloons. 


INTELLIGENCE has only just reached us of the death, 
in September last, of Mr. Henry C. Curtis, at New Haven, 
Conv. He was an artist and engraver of merit, and had 
served a long business connection with this establish- 
ment. 

Ir is now believed that Jim, the ‘‘ Luck of Roaring 
Camp ”’ is living, and that Bret Harte’s statement, that 
Kentuck and the ‘‘ Luck’’ were drowned, is incorrect, 
as the latter is living under the name of Edward Mon- 
tague. 

Ext Perkins, after talking to large audiences for sixty 
nights this Winter, will finish up in Kingsbury’s Music 
Hall, Chicago, March 23d. Then Eli will buckle on his 
newspaper armor, and write satirical letters from Sara- 
toga and Long Branch. 


A CELEBRATED New York artist is painting the por- 
traits of six of the most beautiful young ladies in the 
city in one large group. The young ladies are to repre- 
sent nations, and the picture is to be exhibited and sold 
for the benefit of a church. 


Nor long before his death, Agassiz declared that he 
felt as never before the importance of the movement in 
behalf of the physical education of women. He was un- 
derstood to be in sympathy with the views in Dr. Clark’s 
book on ‘Sex in Education.” 


Mr. WituiamM Caste, the tenor so well known in this 
country, hopes to engage the entire Rosa troupe of art- 
ists, and to carry on, no doubt with the success such 
enterprise merits, the schemes Carl Rosa elaborated for 
the restoration of the English opera. 


Miss Cecitia CLEVELAND, @ niece of Horace Greeley, 
an accomplished writer, has in type a graceful and ap- 
preciative volume entitled ‘The Story of a Summer ; or, 
Journal Leaves from Chappaqua.’’ Miss Cleveland bas 
spent some years in Europe, and is a very fine pianist. 


Mr. Emerson, at the last meeting of the Overseers of 
Harvard College, declared in favor of continuing the 
compulsory attendance of students on chapel prayers. 
He argued that prayer is the highest act of the human 
mind, and that it was not right to take away from or to 
let young men deprive themselves of the benefit of 
the act. 

E 0. Stanarp, member of Congress from the First 
District of Missouri, is described as sporting the most 
sumptuous equipage in Washington. The buttons on 
his driver’s coat are as large as soup-plates, and the 
cockade on his hat about the size of a turkey’s wing, 
while three yards of blue ribbon float from the whip 
handle. 

Some boiler-makers at Dubuque put a boy in a boiler 
to hold a hammer-head to the rivets as they were 
driven in, and when they were all completed he was 
found too big to come out of the hole. He stripped to 
the buff, and greased his skin, but it was no use, and it 
took six men three hours to cut the solid boiler iron be- 
fore he could be got out. 


M. Gvuizot, who is now in his eighty-eighth year, 
says: ‘‘Last year I finished my ‘History of France.’ 
and this, please God, will see me commence my ‘ Uni- 
versal History.’ I come of a hardy race. I can hear 
well, see well, and work well. Pius IX. can do the 
same; we are the hardiest old men in Europe, and wild 
outlive many who are yet young, please God.”’ 


A Panis letter, speaking of the Empress Eugénie, 
says she is sadly aged. There are deep lines at each 
side of her mouth, and her whole face looks drawn and 
haggard. The little flat crape hat which she wears 
pushed back from her temples seems too youthful for 
her worn face; but it is a relief not to see her lips set in 
that stiff smile, artificial as the gold in her tresses or 
the roses in her bonnet, wherewith she used to greet bev 
subjects of Paris in other days. 














HON. W. A. SIMMONS, COLLECTOR OF THE PORT OF 
BOSTON.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY J. W. BLACK, 
BOSTON. 


COLLECTOR SIMMONS, OF BOSTON. 


R. W. A. SIMMONS, the new Collector o1 
Customs for the Port of Boston, was born in 
that city, in January, 1840. He qualified himself 
for the legal profession under extremely adverse 
circumstances, and was admitted to practice at the 
Suffolk Bar. He became Special Treasury Agent 
in February, 1865, and in June, 1870, he was ap- 
pointed Supervisor of Internal Revenue, having for 
Ris district the New England States. In 1873 he 
became Chairman of the Republican Ward and 
City Committee of Boston, and still occupies that 
position. He was de- 
feated in 1869, when 
running for the State 
Senate from the Sec- 
dnd Suffolk District, 
jy F. B. Hayes. 


FIRE IN PANAMA. 


HE conflagration 

that raged at Pa- 
nama, on the 19th of 
February last, broke 
out in the best-known 
portion of the city— 
the Grand Plaza. In 
this immediate neigh- 
borhood stood the 
Grand Hotel, the Ca- 
thedral, Town Hall, 
Police Headquarters, 
Methodist Church, and 
a large number of 
warehouses and pri- 
vate residences. he 
Grand Hotel, the Bank, 
the City Saloon, and 
the houses on Calle del 
Comercio, were en- 
tirely destroyed. 
pre 





PHOSPHORESCENT FISH, 
LIFE 81ZE.—SEE PAGE 27, Southern winds 
vail there at this 

season of the year, and the fire took a northerly 


direction. The loss was estimated at $1,000,000; 
mostly insured. 





ROBERT E. WITHERS, UNITED STATES 
SENATE. 


OLONEL ROBERT E. WITHERS was born in 
Campbell County, Va, in 1821. He gradu- 
ated at the University of Virginia, and became a 
practitioner of medicine, to which he devoted him- 
self exclusively for nineteen years. He resided first 
in Campbell, and then in 
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SON, 2OBERT E. WITHERS, UNITED STATES SENATOR-ELECT FROM VIRGINIA. 
FROM 4 PHOTOGRAPH BY REES & CO., RICHMOND, Va. 
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BOSTON, MASS.—OUTTING DOWN THE PADDOCK ELMS.—SKETCHED BY E. R. MORSE. 


latter place in 1858, and there remained until the 
late civil war. 
Colonel Withers entered the war at its beginning. 









Colonel Withers’s magnanimity at that time it has 
been generally admitted that he should have been 
honored with some prominent position, and his 





JOSEPH STRAUSS, PRESIDENT OF THE ALSACE- 
LORRAINE SOCIETY, NEW YORK CITY.—FROM 
A PHOTOGRAPH BY SARONY.—SEE PAGE 30. 


when their foliage does not exist to benefit the 
thousands who annually enjoy it.” He hoped the 
trees would be spared because of the associations 
which surrounded them. Then an enemy advanced. 
He characterized the elms as a lot of miserable old 
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THE FIRE AT PANAMA—SCENE IN THE COMMERCIAL QUARTER.—SKETCHED BY S. E. COOMBS. 


He participated in the battles of First Manassas, 
Seven Pines and Gaines’s Mill. In the last-named 


anville, going to the ' he fell severely wounded while leading his regiment 


in the final charge, in 
which the Union troops 
were routed. He re- 
ceived wounds through 
the right lung, the pelvis 
and arm, together with a 
wound in the scalp. He 
has not yet been entirely 
restored from the effect of 
his fearful wounds. 

Prior to the close of 
the war he was assigned 
to the prison post at Dan- 
ville, and held it until he 


surrendered to General 
Wright, on the 22d of 
April, 1865. 


hen the war was end- 
ed he was too much of a 
cripple for the country 
practice of medicine, 
and, seeking some pursuit 
better adapted to his 
physical condition, he be- 
came editor, first of the 
Lynchburg News, and 
afterwards of the Rich- 
mond Enquirer. The 
Colonel showed readiness 
and facility as a writer, 
and wrote with vigor and 
force. 

In the Spring of 1868 
he was nominated for the 
office of Governor, and 
canvassed the State 
against the Radical Party 
and the then pending Un- 
derwood Constituticn. 

Before the campaign 
was over, the “ Liberal 
movement’? was set on 
foot. Colonel Withers be- 
ing rather ultra, it was 
thought, for that time— 
the State being still out 
of the Union—he yielded 
to the wishes of many 
friends, and withdrew. 
Governor Walker was 
then nominated on the 
fusion ticket, and the 
grand triumph of that 
ticket followed. For 
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friends thought it a good opportunity, and nomi: | 
nated him for Lieutenant-Governor in August last. | 
General Kemper was nominated over him by the | 
Conservative Convention, and all parties combined | 
to bestow upon him the second place, which he ac- 

cepted under a sense of duty, in spite of his just 

pride and self-respect. 

In every relation in life Colonel Withers has 
pee his loyalty, valor, truth and virtue, and as 
Senator from Virginia will honor the office he has 
been placed in. 








THE DOOM OF THE PADDOCK ELMS, | 


OSTON is in sackcloth and ashes. The ringing 

of the practical ax upon the venerable sides of 

the Paddock Elms is the only sound that keeps 
unison with the throbbing of its antiquated heart. 
Tearful scions of the purest stock besought the 
doughty Aldermen to spare the trees. Were they 
not an essential part of Boston itself—the Boston 


that had been elevated from the depths by Neptune’s | | 


tripod? Wouid not the beauty, the life, the dreamy 
satisfaction, the adolescence in dotage, of Tremont 
Street for ever depart? Why should the ante-deluge 
associations of the worthy lovers be thus cruelly 
deprived of the customary daily leavening? 
O muserere:! Simply that a breathless, cold and 
unsentimental 
horse - car track 
might be lain 
over the dust of 
a thousand scho 

lars. 

Dr. Holmes 
rose in his power 
to appeal for the 
trees. The poor 
old things were 
taken at a disad- 
vantage at this 
time. “A law- 

er would not 

ring his client 
into court naked, 
but would clothe 
him properly and 
have his hair 
dressed in order 
that he might 
present a fair ap- 
pearance. In this 
case you arraign 
the culprits while 
utterly devoid 
of clothing — 


rubbish which interfered with travel, attracted 
loafers, and withheld the life-giving rays of the sun 
from the flower-beds and young trees in the burying 

round. Let the rubbish be removed, and after a 
short time the lovers of the trees may be able to 
lift their hats in reverence of the spot where they 
stood without danger of being sun-struck. 

The worldly-minded members carried the day, 
and the vote to hew the trees was carried. ‘The 
edict went forth, and as the men struck lusty blows, 
all good Bostonians remained indoors, wrestling 
with grief beyond measure. 
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VAN PELT, THE REFORMED WHISKY-SELLER, SPEAKING AT THE OPERA-HOUSE, 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO.—SKETCHED BY JOHN R. CHAPIN.—SEE PAGE 30, 
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BREAKING A MUSTANG—A SCENE IN A CALIFORNIA CORRAL. —SKETCHED BY ARTHUR LEMON.—SEB PAGE 27. 
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JOSEPH STRAUSS. 

OSEPH STRAUSS, President of» the Société 
e Alsacienne - Lorraine, was born at Gunders- 
huffen, Canton of Niederbronn (Bas-Rhin), Alsace, 
August 6th, 1840. He was a soldier during the war 
of Italy, in Mostaganem, Algeria, where he spent 
his boyhood. In ls6l he came to America, and set- 
tled in business at Opelousas, La. Just before the 
close of the rebellion he came to New York City. 
In September, 1864, he was appointed, at the solici- 
tution of the late Superintendent of Police, John A. 
Kennedy. a member of the Metropolitan Police De- 
partment, and immediately detailed as interpreter 
and clerk. Subsequently he was promoted to 
eoundsian, and made many important arrests. In 


Is71 he resigned as roundsman, and was appointed | 


a deputy clerk in the department. 

During the Franco-German war he was associated 
with every society which had for its object the re- 
lief of his countrymen. After the treaty of peace 
with Germany he found that through the cession of 
Alsace and Lorraine a great many of his country- 
en began emigrating to this country, and, seeing 
that most of them arrived in a destitute condition, 
he at once applied himself to their service. He 
founded the Alsace-Lorraine Society, starting with 
but $25. He has raised and distributed over 
$16,000. Mr. Strauss is now acting as secretary to 
Police Commissioner Charlick. 








AN INCIDENT OF THE WHISKY 
CRUSADE. 
\ R. VAN PELT, the reformed saloon-keeper, is 
j still marching about the West under the aus- 


| Embraces the entire block of Fifth Avenue overlooking 


pices of the Woman’s Temperance League. Where- , 


ever he appears he is greeted with hearty applause 
by advocates of teetotalism, while equally Roattr 
imprecations are pronounced against him by persons 
of his former ilk. Our illustration represents him 
as he appeared while addressing a vast audience in 
Llock’s Opera House, Springfield, O. He speaks 
with much confidence, and in spite the sneers of 
former acquaintances maintains an air of strict sin- 
cerity. 








YUN ! 
One who can always get bread when he kneads it— 
A baker. 
Tuk strong arm of the law is supported by five one- 
armed men on the Mobile police force. 


Tue amount of enjoyment a bad boy manages to 
squeeze out of this vale of tears is certainly astonishing. 

An Irish lover remarked that ‘it's a very great plea- 
sure to be alone, especially when your sweetheart is 
wid ye!” 

In Cincinnati restaurants where pork is the favorite 
diet the cry of ‘Microscopes for two!’ is heard early 
and late 

A DERANGED man was fined thirty dollars for trying to 
make a tour through the rooms of the White House on 
horseback recently. 

A DIScoNsOLATE gentleman in Chicago advertises that 
the thief who stole his well-bucket and rope will oblige 
him by coming and taking the well, for which he has 
how no use, 

A CuicaGo coroner’s jury rendered a verdict that a 
man whose body was found in the river came to his 
death by a blow on the head, “which was given either 
before or after drowning.”’ 

Dorotuy WiLLiAMs, of Wyoming, started to walk three 
miles to church the other Sunday, and they found her 
torn into about fifty pieces, the result of meeting a bear 
whose moral character was at a low stage, 


Tne Cemetery Poud is the most popular in Newark. 
Here of a elear night, and amid the solemn memories 
which cluster about the spot, the amateur skater strikes 
on the back of his head, and swears like a pirate 


A Jersry flat went tq a bathing establishment the 
other day and died while in the bath-tub. It is strange 
that people, knowing, as they must, the danger of the 
thing, will persist in fooling with water in that way 


Tue following persuasive and encouraging note was 
attached to a baby left on a door-step in St. Louis 
“Sir Please accept this orphan child. If you should 
despise the gift, give it to some one who will appre 
cate it,” 

A vet cat in a Hoboken family, which is afflicted with 
a severe cough, and which has experienced no relief 
from the many remedies given her, was on Friday 
shipped to Colorado, where, it is the hope of her friends, 
the pure air will work a complete cure 


A Granp Rapips woman keeps seven hundred cats 
about her premises. When one dies she has a funeral 
procession half a mile long, composed entirely of cats. 
As soon as the grave is covered she gives the signal, and 
the whole company howl 1n concert 


A younG man who can neither sing nor play treated 
his girl’s bedroom window, late Monday night, to a 
recitation, The piece selected was that which so vividly 
calls attention to the boy who stood on the burning 
deck, which, considering the temperature of this season, 
is full of comforting passages. 


A CuicaGco paper says : ‘The little State of Delaware 
has the honor of growing about all the peanuts in the 
United States.” The Courier-Journal rephes ‘If all 
the peanuts Georgia produces in a single year were 
poured into Delaware they would blot out the State as 
effectually as Pompeii was blotted out by the ashes of 
Vesuvius.”’ 





To ruin a handsome face with metallic pow 
ders, etc., when its beauty might be enhanced and 
rendered perpetual with ** Larkp’s Bloom or Youtuy,’’ 1s 
criminal folly. Sold by all druggists. 


Tue “ Willcox & Gibbs ” excels all other 
sewing-machines, not only in the simplicity of 1ts mechan- 
ical features, but also in those points of practical utility 
which are most sought after. No other machine turns 
out so useful, durable, and handsome a seam with so little 
exertion or pajnstaking on the part of the operator 


Cuaries Retcuet & Bro., of No. 55 Chat- 
ham Street, New York, have one of the choicest curiosity 
shops in the metropolis Being engaged 1n the importation 
of birds, animals and fowls, their place 1s well deserving a 
visit. Ladies desirous of repienishing their avianies for 
the coming season, scientilic people looking about for 
novel zoological specimens, representatives of the various 
public parks in the country, and a thousand and «ne 
other persons, make daily visits to this singular émporium. 
The firm does the importing for the various Amencan 
circuses and menageries, and a large collection of ani 
mals, of all species, for this concern, has just been re- 
ceived, As an indication of the extent of the business, it 
may be stated that in the line of canary birds alone the 
hrm bas sold 80,000 since New Year’s. They also export 
American buffalo. the Rocky Mountain antelope, black 
tutled deer, hes ver, wood-duck, etc., and are always pre- 
pared te purchase any or all of these members of our 
natural history Reiche & Brother have also stores in 
Boston, Chicago and San Francisco. 


| simplified so as to be readily comprehended by 





THE WINDSOR. 


Everything which the largest experience and unlimited | 
expense can produce to add to the comfort of guests can 
be found embodied in the Windsor. 

Forty-sixth St., FIFTH AVENUE and Forty-seventh St. 
Board, $5 per day. 
Hawk & WerrTHERBEE, Proprictors. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 


NEW YORK, 


Madison Square from Twenty-sixth to Twenty-seventh 
Street. The house is kept upon the European plan. 

JAS. L. MITCHELL, ¢ p + 
FRANCIS KINZLY, j Proprietors. 


WESTMINSTER HOTEL, 


(European Plan), 
SIXTEENTH STREET & IRVING PLACE, NEW YORK. 
Home of Charles Dickens, Wilkie Collins, and other 
distinguished Literary and Diplomatic Celebrities. 
963-1014 CHARLES B. FERRIN, Proprietor. 


BREVOORT HOUSE, 


FIFTH AVENUE, near WASHINGTON SQUARE 
NEW YORK. 
The Brevoort is largely patronized by Europeans, being 
especially conducted for their comfort. 
963-1014 CLARK & WAITE, Proprietors. 


HOFFMAN HOUSE, 


MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
European Plan. 


Said by all travelers to be the best hotel in the world. 
C. H. Reap, Proprictor. 


GRAND CENTRAL HOTEL, 
BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Largest and finest in the world. Cost 
$3, $3.50 and $4 per day. 
H. L. Powers, Proprietor. 


STURTEVANT HOUSE, 


1,186 BROADWAY, cor. Twenty-ninth St., NEW YORK. 
(American Plan.) Board, $4 per day. 
Lewis and Gro, S. LELAND, Proprietors. 


$2,500,000 


GILSEY HOUSE, 
Corner of BROADWAY and TWENTY NINTH STREET, 
NEW YORK. 

BRESLIN, GARDNER & Co., Proprietors. 





DRESSMAKING MADE EASY. 
Every Lapy Her Own DRESSMAKER— 
FRANK LESLIE’s CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 

FOR our Pattern Department having se- 
cured the services of artists educated to the business, 
in Paris and Berlin, we are now prepared to furnish 
patterns of every garment worn; and, indeed, of 
almost everything upon which the needle or the 
sewing-machine is employed. Our patterns are cut 
upon scientific principles, and from the most careful 
measurement, are graded to suit all ages and sizes, 
from the tiny infant to the fully developed man and 
woman, and from a most reliable acquaintance 
with all varieties of the human figure. They are 


all; or, if complex, are rendered simple by notch 
fitted to notch, or eyelet-hole fitted to eyelet-hole, 
so that no one could make a mistake in joining the 
parts; or in plaiting, looping, gathering, or any 
of the menutie of dress. cloak, shirt-making or 
tailoring. Having on hand the latest Spring styles, 
a full Catalogue has been published, with such in- 
structions as may be needed; and we feel war- 
ranted in saying a perfect fit can be secured of 
every pattern included. if instructions are carefully 
carried out. A three-cent stamp inclosed to us 
will secure this valuable Catalogue. Address, 
FRANK LESLIE’S 
Cut Paper Pattern Department, 
298 Broadway, N.Y. 


So nen a reputation has the Union Square 
Hotel gamed for its matchless cise, that strangers and 
Visitors to this metropolis actually travel miles to enjoy a 
meal at its table. The tame oi Mr. Savori is spreading 
fast, and the best European judges pronounce him equal 
to Ude and Sover. As we have tried the excellence of 
Messrs. arn & Sanborn’s repasts, we advise all who wish 
to know what a perfect breakfast, lunch, dinner or supper 
1s, to try one of these meals, when they will acknowledge 
that the crucsine of the Union Square Hotel is not excelled 
by any establishment of the kind in the world, The per- 
fect order, decorum, elegance and fastidious cleanliness 
have given to the restaurant department of Messrs. Dam 
& Sanborn’s Hotel a reputation which cannot fail to make 
the quiet of a home, with the conveniences of the most 
it, par excellence, the place fur an epicure to feel the 
vreatest satisfaction. In addition we may add that the 
charges are most reasonable. We trust our readers will 
test the truth of our commendation by giving the Union 
Square Hotel atrial. But the excellence of the cuisine is 
only one of the claims which Messrs. Dam & Sanborn 
have upon the community. They have the finest rooms 
in New York, admirably appointed. They have, in fact, 
trained domestics. The Union Square Hotel 1s also one 
of the most central spots in New York, being at an equal 
distunce from all the leading places of public amusement, 
and in the very heart of fashionable shoppiug. The 
location is also one of the most eligible in the metropolis, 
not only for its healthfulness and pleasant position, but 
for its vivid prospect, as the habitues of the Union 
Square Hotel can from its windows see the completest 
panorama of American life ever presented. It 1s in this 
respect invaluable tor foreign visitors, who are thus 1tro- 
duced into the very heart of American life. 















Tue new Colonnade Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pa., 1s nearest to the Navy Yard and Cemeteries. 


Tur great fire of January 2d compels us to 
vacate our well-known business place; and as we have 
not ret found a suitable store we aré obliged to sell off 
our entire stock of Men san! Reys’ Clothing immediately. | 
Call at once. Our prices wfll suiteverybody. Dress Coats | 
for Balls, ete., for sale and hire. Sea, the Clothier, cor- 
ner of Broome and Crosby Streets. \ 





LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


A NEW_ NOVEL, 


Bracevridge Hemynsg, 


(Author of the “Jack 
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Harkaway” Stories,) 


ENTITLED: 





PURP 


OS ES, 


Commenced in No. 459 of 


Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner, 





Ir is seldom that the sagacity of the Amer- 
ican people is deceived in anything that touches their 
health and comfort. Among the men whose experiments 
have proved beneticial to the community, Dr. R. V. Pierce 
of Buffalo, stands prominent, Such has been his success, 
that in the course of a few years he has realized a hand- 
some fortune by his Alt.-Ext., or Golden Medical Discov- 
ery. It cures all humors, from a common Blotch or 
Pimple to the worst kind of Scrofula. It is equally 
efficacious with Salt Rheum or Tetter, Pimples on Face, 
30ils, Carbuncles, Erysipelas and Liver Complaint. It is 
an admirable and speedy cure for Cough, Sore Throat, 
and other Bronchial Affections. From six to twelve 
bottles are warranted to cure the most obstinate cases, and 
this invaluable Elixir has the merit of being perfectly 
safe. Sold by all Druggists, R. V. Pirrce, M. D., World’s 
Dispensary, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Hoover’s world-renowned Chromos. Sold 
by Dealers everywhere. Acknowledged to be the finest 
chromos published, J. Hoover, Publisher of Fine Chromos, 
No. 1129 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 955-80 


Dunvinie’s O1p Irish Whisky, superior 
to French Brandy. In casks or cases, United States 
Branch, 51 Broad St., New York. 951-63 








E. & H. T. Anthony & Co., 591 Broadway, 
N. Y., opposite Metropolitan Hotel. Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Albums and 
Celebrities, Photo-Lantern Slides, and Photographic 
Materials, First Premium at Vienna. tf 


The best. ** Elastic Truss” in the world is now 
sold by Pomeroy & Co., 744 Broadway, New York, for 
three dollars. Write to them for full particulars. 


Surgical Elastic Stockings for enlarged veins 


and Supporting Belts best quality, at Pomeroy’s, 744 
Broadway, N j 








Some parents object to large 
families on account of their 
heavy Shoe bills; by buying 
Silver-tipped Shoes you can re- 
duce them two-thirds. 





Boots and Shoes should be worn 
by Ministers, Lawyers, Doctors, 
Merchants, Farmers, and every 


TREES! TREES!! 
The Largest and most Complete Stock of Fruit and 
Ornamenta! Trees in the U. 8. 
Descriptive and Illustrated Priced Catalogues sent 


as follows: No. 1—Fruits. No. 2—Ornamental Trees. 
No. 8—Greenhouse Plants—each 10¢. No. 4—Wholesile, 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


Mount Hope Nurseries, ROCHESTER, N. i. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


ARE NOW OPENING 


PARIS NOVELTIES. 








964-65 








WHITE and COLORED ‘‘MEXICAINES,” CANVAS 
BATISTE, and “ ALGERINES,”’ for OVER-DRESSES. 
BROCADED and STRIPED GRENADINES. “GAZE 


CHAMBRAIS,” Plain Striped and Figured. SILK and 
WORSTED GRENADINE BAREGES. FRENCH JACO- 
NETS and ORGANDIFS, PRINTED LINEN LAWNS, 
PERCALES, FOULARD CAMBRICS, SHIRTING CAM- 
BRICS, ete. 


Mourning Department. 
We would call especial attention to our large Stock of 
FINE, MEDIUM AND LOW-PRICED 


MOURNING DRESS COODS. 


In addition to our usual assortment of MOURNING 
FABRICS, adapted to the present season, we have now in 
store, and are constantly receiving, CHoick SELECTIONS of 


SPRING AND SUMMER NOVELTIES 


m SILK, and SILK and WOOL GRENADINES, 
* BYZANTINES,” ‘‘FLORENTINES,” and “GAZE 
CHAMBRAIS,” Plain, Striped and Brocaded ; many new 
and elaborate desigus. Also, CAMBRICS, PERCALES, 
PRINTS, ORGANDIES, and LAWNS ; together with a 
variety of CRAPE and MUSLIN COLLARS, VAILS, 
SCARFS, HANDKERCHIEFS, ete., etc, 


BROADWAY, cor. 19th Street. 


PERFECTION! 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


Beware of Counterfeits. 
948-98 eow 





Son and Daughter of Adam. 
9638-65 








THE CELEBRATE! 


REMINCTON 


SEWING MACHINES 





Now ready, for sale, on the most liberal teri, 


281 BROADWAY, and 294 BOWERY. 


AGENTS WANTED. tf-o 


BUSINESS openings in all sections, A monopoly 
$1,000 to $5,000 capitel required 
Circulars of F. I, SAGE, Springfield, Mass 
964 


-967 








ame: —_ — 


Chia BAe 





That splendid New Field Game, which created such an ex 
citement at Newport, Long Branch, and elsewhere, last 
season, will be brought out this Spring, in sets of 8 differ 
ent styles, at the following prices: $8, $12.50, $25, $50, 
$100, $250, $500, $1,000. As this beautiful game cannot 
be described 1n a brief space, we will send an illustrated 
catalogue containing rules and full description, free, to 
any one, on application. WEST & LEE, GAME CO., 
Worcester, Mass. 968-85 


A MONTH and expenses to good Canvassers 
—Articles new and staple as flour. Samples 
free, C. M. Lintncton & Bro., New York 


and Chicago, 953-65 

















{2 SAMPLES sent by mail for 50c. that retail quick for 
$10. R. L. Wotcort, 181 Chatham square. N. Y. 





Wantep AGeENts —for Dr Cornell's Dollar Family 
Paper—Religion and health united—aA splendid premium 
to every subscriber—nothing like it in the country—-a 
rare chance—particulars free. —B. B. Russe.1, Publisher, 
Boston, Mass. 963-64 


$10 to $20 a Day.—Azgents wanted for Everybedy's 
Monthly Only 50c 4 year, with elegant chromo. Par- 


THE SHORTEST ROUTE TO FORTUNE! 


$450,000 GIVEN AWAY! 


$100,000 FOR ONLY &2.50. 
A GRAND LEGAL GIFT CONCERT 


IN AID OF A 
REFORM SCHOOL. 


AT LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 
DRAWING, APRIL 80th, 1874. 
One Prize guaranteed in every package of 11 Tick: t-. 
Single Tickets, $2.50; 5 for $12; 11 for $25. But few 
tickets left; and, as our sales are rapid, purchasers 
should order at once. Any money arriving too late 
will be returned. Good, reliable Agents wanted 
everywhere. For full particulars, address, 


SIMON ABELES, Leavenworth, Kan. 


JUVENILE 


963-67-cow 








N OTHERS wanting the BEST BABY 
4 CARRIAGE ever offered to the public will please 
examine our new and improved styles before purchasing 
elsewhere. Send for Illustrated Catalogue and price 11st 
200 different styles, Brown's patent Front-spring Coach 
patent Extension and Reclining Seat, patent Canopy ati! 
Sunshade. Also, our patent Strap or Warst Supporte! 
holding the baby gently in its seat so that it cannot f1! 
out—preventing myury to the spine, etc., ete. 


A. W. DABY, 


Successor to ELDER & BROWN, 





tuculars free. Address, Everybody's Monthly, Cleveland, 0, 
962-64 


445 to 452 West 8t., cor. Bank, New York City, 
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FRANK 





Every Lady should purchase it. 


LESLIE'S s 


Price 





“GHEETS OF 1) 
CHOICE. \ 
MUSIC, 


y Music? Any 
throw away money on_high-priced | 
oo iit Dime, or 10 of Dime Series, mailed on receipt of | | 
yne Dollar. Sold by all books ellers, and can be ordered | 
- newsdealer, Send stamp for Catalogue. | 


14 


i0)8 


through any 

Agents wanted. Address, | 
; W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher 
_" 439 3d Ave., New Yorks 





COWING & COvS 


Pumps. 


Steam 








Asa STATIONARY STEAM FIRE ENGINE they have 
no equal, Address, all orders for Pumps of all kinds, 
Fire Engines, Hydraulic Rams, to 


| 

COWING & CO., | 
SENECA FALLS, NEW YORK. 

Branch WAREHOUsK, 78 CHAMBERS STREET, N Y 
962 63 — 





BAUER 
PIANOS. 


OVER 8,000 NOW IN USE, 
Indorsed by all the leading artists, musical critics, and 
families. THE BEST PIANO for tone, durability, work- 
manship, and finish. Every Instrument warranted for 
five years. Special inducements to Dealers and Teachers. 


JOHN R. BAUER, No. 14 Warren Street, N. Y., Manu- 
facturer and Importer of Musical Instruments, Strings, 
etc. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. " 


per day at home. Terms Free, Address, 
Gro, Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 
962-1013. 


EACH WEEK. Agents Wanted. 
lars free. J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, 


Particus 
Mo. 


$52 $20 
$72 “te 


: RUSSIAN TURKISH | BATHS, 


GIBSON’S BUILDINGS, 
Cor. Broadway and Thirteenth St. 
HESE Baths are the largest and most 


complete in this City They combine the best fea- 

tures of the two most noted and valuable systems of 
bathing—the Russian and Turkish The Russian, in the 
application of vapor, and the manner of cleansing the 
skin, together with a series of douches aud plunges, thus 
ellecting relaxation and reaction, producing «a powerful 
and invigorating effect ; the Surkish, in the luxurious | 
shampooing of the whole body 

The use of cold water does not involve such violent 
shocks as is generally supposed, There is no discomfort 
attending the process ; but, on the contrary, the sensa- 
tious produced are of so pleasing « nature as to render 
these baths the means of real luxury 

HOURS OF BATHING: 
From 7 A. M. to9 P. M., and on SUNDAYS trom 7 A. M. 
to 12 M. 

DAYS FOR LADIES: 

WEDNESDAYS and SATURDAYS, 
9A. M. to1 P.M. 





MONDAYS, from 
dk. ARR a ne ree 
IK: THE ia es eusbhaeiss00c cb aseeek cess 
PIMA WHMINIDs 05's 305660 45460904 * 5000 
Quarterly Subscriptions. .... ......05 eee 


Only S Cents Hach. 


SOMETHING NEW. LOTS OF FUN. 
HE GREAT PUZZLES: Robinson Crusoe; Washing- 
ton Puzzle; Rip Van Winkle; House that Jack Built; 
Historical Puzzle; Boston Tea Party; Mustang Puzzle; 
Man and Cat; Jack and Bean Stalk; Comical Transforma: 
tions; Wonderful Donkeys; Naughty Chinee; Invisible 
Horse, Five Cents each,’ Six assorted for 25 ceuts. 
Package containing over one dozen different Puzzles, 50 | 
Cents. Sent everywhere on receipt of price. Address, 
EUSSLS COMPANY, 755 Broadway, New York | 
vi ALY: 958- 70 

















sending us 50 cents will receive, post- 
paid, 100 Beautiful Decalcomania, or 
Transfer Pictures, Ladies’ Heads, Land- 
scapes, Flowers, Animals, comic, ete. 
Any child can transfer them. Samples 
and Catalogue sent for 10 cents. J. L. PATTEN & CO., | 
71 Pine Street, N. Y. 961 64 


$10 











A DAY. Employment forall. Patent Novelties. 
GEORGE L. FELTON,119 Nassau 8t.,N. Y. [941- -92 | 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
THE NEW NUMBER OF 


Full of Humorous Pictures and Comical 
the chief subjects of the day —the 
Woman’s War on Whisky and the Great 
Western Movement, besides over Fifty 
other Illustrations on the leading foibles 
of the time. There are also Sixtecn 
Pages of the best original writing, 
cal and humorous. 

For Sale by all Newsmen. 







| week’s issue 


| and this statement is truce, 


| Bag 


FRANK LESLIE’S BUDGET OF FUN. 


Writing. The leading Cartoons are on | 


satiri- | 


HAVE YOU A 


“HAPPY HOME”? 


If not, Buy One. 


‘I? OOSTS YOU ONLY 


Six CENTS 


AT ANY NEWS-DEALER'S, 


—_—- 


Imitation Silver Watches, | 


American Style, 8 02. 










7 stump for Ilustrated Circular For 
Imitation Gold Watches see flast 
= No Agents. COLLINS METAL WATCH 
FACTORY, 335 Broadway. New York. Box 3696 


MOTT’S 
LIVER PILLS! 


An old physician once said that nearly all diseases 
originate THE 
although 1t may at first seem 
like an exaggeration. When the 
the whole system and every organ 








from A DISEASED CONDITION OF LIVER, 


Liver is out of crder 


more or less in consequence. In the incipient stages of 
the disease a man 


DOES NOT KNOW WHAT AILS HIM. 


He is moody, and that 1s the 


time to tuke a SIMPLE REMEDY that will restore him to 
health 


IN A SINCLE DAY, 


and prevent a whole train of diseases that may follow 


restless and despondent , 


MOTT’S LIVER PILLS cure torpidity of the Liver 
MOTT’S LIVER PILLS give tone to the stomach, 
MOTT’S LIVER PILLS cleanse the system of bile. 
MOTT’S LIVER PILLS drive out febrile affections, 
MOTT’S LIVER PILLS strengthen the whole system, 
MOTT’S LIVER 
more reliable as a Liver Medicine than any of the mineral 


PILLS regulate the Liver, and are 


preparations that DO MORE HARM THAN GOOD. 


For Sale by all Druggists. Price 25 cents per box, 
JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO, Proprietors, 
963 6 8 and 9 College Place, New York. 


TYPE. 


8&t., Boston, Mass. 





Type put up expressly for Ama- 
tenr Printers by the New England 
BType Foundry, 105 Washington 
Send stamp for specimen book. 
954-66 





West Side Storage Warehouses, 
593, 634, 636 Hudson, 779 Greenwich Street, and 10 
Abingdon Square, New York City, for Furniture, Pianos, 
e, and other family property. All goods placed in 
separate rooms. Most extensive. responsible and accom- 
modating establishment in the United States. Cartage, 
treightage and other expenses advanced when required, 
a orders by post or otherwise promptly executed, 
TAGGART, Owner and Manager; Office, 593 Hudson 
Siseet, near West Twellth Street. 946-97 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


HISTORY OF THE 


GRANGE MOVEMENT 


OR THE 
FARMER’S WAR AGAINST MONOPOLIES. 


Being a full and authentic account of the struggles of 
the American Farmers against the extortions of the Rail- 
road Companies, with a history of the rise and progress 
of the Order of Patrons of Husbandry, its objects and 
prospects. It sells at sight. Send for specimen pages 
and terms to agents, and see why it sells faster than any 
other book. Address, NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO.. 
| Philadelphia, Pa., or Chicago, IIL tf 








| AGENTS WANTED FOR THE NEW 
WORK. KIT CARSON, by his comrade and 
friend, D. W C. Peters, U.S.A. The most popular book 
published, 600 pages beautifully illustrated. Circulars 
free. —" GILMAN & CO., Hartford, Conn, — tf 


Magic for the Parlor ! 





Send a stamp for 8-page Price List, or 25c. for 120-page 
| beautifully illustrated Book Catalogue of TRICKS, etc. 


‘IARTZ CONJURING REPOSITORY, 


| 850 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
| 960-79 
| 


$475 





A Month to Agents. Articles new and staple as 


CR OS Ea =o Cts AE aABACK 
Ladies, Gentlemen, Boys Girls, to for the h 2 NS 
Address, Visiting, or Callin ng Cards ever produced in this or any other 
country. 4) per cent. cheaper than can be furnished by an: pode po One 
Agent in Boston made $215 in eighteen days. negate can f good pay 
the year round without going out of their to’ 25 Beautiful Soup 06, wil 
complete instructions, sent to any address —_ Me ot of 15 cts. and three 3-cent 
stamps to pry postage, &e.5 or 5) ets. econ and 50 Cards with 
your name printed on them, and put up ins ment vard case. Address 


BARTLETT-SHOSFORD-BOYUSTON'HALL BOSTON] 





A 
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GENTS WANTED, 
week, or $100 forfeited. 


Men or Women, #4 4 

To persistent worker- 
heb 
luvs 


| more. Valuable samples free. Address, F. M. Rei.u t 
| Street, N.Y. 9a8- 


and function suffer | 


10 





31 


LADY'S “JOURNAL. 


Sents; Subscription, $4 a 


year. 


Address, 


FRANK LESLIE, (537 Pearl Street. 





$18; 6 oz., | 


$15; 5 oz. $13; 4 oz 2. Vest | 
Chains, $2, $3 $4 and $5, to match 
Sent, co D. by E Xpress, Send 





TRIXL 


) things, 








G. GUNTHER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PATENTED 
BRASS, SILVER 
AND 
JAPANNED 


Bird Cages. 


103 &105 William $., 
New York 


963 65 








ORTABILITY combined 

with great power in FIELD. 
MARINE, TOURISTS’, OPERA, and 
yeneral outdoor day and night double 
perspective glasses; will show ob- 
jects distinctly at from two to six 
miles. Spectacles and Eye Glasses 
of the greatest transparent power, 
to strengthen and improve the sight, without the dis- 
tressing result of frequent changes. Catalogue sent by 


inclosing stamp. SEMMONS, Oculists’ Optician, 687 
Broadway, N.Y tf 





NITED STATES STAMMERING INSTI- 
TULE, 417 Fourth Avenue, N Y Best references 
Send for circulars. No cure,no pay Dr. & Mrs. Wuirte. 


3 : 


E. C. 





PICTURES IN ONE! A PRIZE 
Sent free. Wonderful Art. Address, with stamp, 
ABBEY, Buffalo, New York. 





—A new Parlor Game—subject to §00 changes 
Post-paid, with 18 illustrations, for 25 cts. 
WILBUR FISKE, Holliston, Mass. 963-6 


COMIC BOOKS. 


A GREAT Chance for Railroad Agents.—A 
Sample of ten Comic Books sent by mail post-paid 
for $1.00. They have the quickest sale of any published. 
Each book contains over 100 Illustrations and full of good 
Special discount on large orders. Address, 
COMIC BOOK PUBLISHING CO., 
535 Pearl Street, New York. 


3 sets, 50 cts, 








PLUCKY AGENTS 


| 


Can easily make $150 and over per month selling our 


GEM! | 


| 





| Modern and Reliable Maps and our Popular | 





plete system of TRAPH Short Hand—the 


Pictorial Charts. ‘Terms and Catalogues free, 
B..2 _&. c. BRIDGMAN, N. ¥. 


ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 


5 Barclay Street, 








$525,000 drawn every 17 days, commencing January 
8th, 1874. 
NE os 64005. 00 0504 i or08 Veneers $100,000 
2 PPR OE inc esinccvedeescetecsectosbs 50,000 
a err 25,000 
2 Prizes of 10,000 
6 Prizes of 5,000 
897 other Prizes, amounting to $100,000. Information 


furnished; orders tilled; circulars seut free on applica- 
tion. Spanish Bank Bills and Governments purchased. 
Prices greatly reduced. Whole Tickets reduced to $20. 

TAYLOR & CU., Bankers, 11 Wali St., New York, 


$200Gold Watches 


(Gents’ & Ladies’), $30 each 
No., do., Stem. Winders (for Gents only), at $40 
25 each. Will be sent by Express, C.0.D., with 
the privilege to examine by paying all E xpress charges, 
Send for a Watch, or send stamp for Circular. In writing, 
mention $30 or $40 Watches. GEO. E, SMITH, 335 
Broapway, N.Y. P. O. Box 3,696. 








OUR BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUES for 1874. of 


e608 wnt 


S Numbering !75 PAQES, and containing 
2 fine large colored pistes, are now rea 
eer aber ta ers 
o on rece 
woretarn in Seeds’ or Pisnts” with first order. 
All purchasers of <8 Books, either 


8 Gardening for Profi loriculture!S 
mail,) have 


NL Peneston? 
Price $1.50 each (prepaid 
their numes ontere® on our 


a 
rgcotee above Catalogues annually, free of 





Seedsmen, 35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
L 





37 « new book on the art of 
“EDEO Writing by Sound; a com- 
shortest, most simple, 
easy, and comprehensive, enabling any one, in a short time, to report 
trials, speeches, sermons, &c. The Lord's Prayer 1s written with 
forty-nine strokes of the pen, and 140 words per minute. The unem- 
ployed should learn this art. Price, by mail, 50Cts. Agents wanted. 
Address T. W. EVANS & CO., 139 S, Seventh Street, Phila., Pa, 





FORTY-FIRST DIVIDEND. 


flour. Dean & Co., New Bedford, Mass. Scone i SIX- -PENNY SAVI NCS BANK. | 


ASTOR PLACE. —A semi-annual dividend at the rate of | 


| six per cent, per annum will be credited to depositors of 





this 
| entitled thereto. 
| be entitled to interest from the Ist. 

WM. MILES, President, 
Couiins, Secretary, 963-64. 





A. C. 
Red, Blue, White, 
Clear and Transparent. 
Your Name beautifully 
rented in GOLD, on One Nozen, for 50e,, postpaid: 
Vir e Dozen, BI. simple, Oc. IMust hare Agents every- 
chore, Oullits, 25¢. F, K, Smith, Bangor, Maine. 
eow-960-70 


| instructive 








bank for the six months ending Feb. 1 who may be | 
All deposits made up to Feb. 10 will | 


FUN! 





FRANK LESLIE'S 
FRANK LESLIE'S 
PRANK T.ESLIE’S 


OF AMERICA. 
OF AMERICA. 
OF AMERICA. 
OF AMERICA. 
OF AMERICA. 


VOLUME I. 
VOLUME I. 
VOLUME I. 


READY. 
NOW 


NOW 

READY. 
NOW READY. 

PRICE, ONE DOLLAR. 

PRICE. ONE DOLLAR. 

PRICE, ONE DOLLAR. 


CONTAINING THREE COMPLETE, 
CONTINUED STORIES: 


SPLENDID 


* |L--“Jack Harkaway’s 


Schooldays,” 


II.--“ Stage-Struck ; or, 
Which Was It ?” 


III.--"Rob the Rover; or, The 
Mid among the Pirates.” 


Besides which, many charming Stories, entertaining and 
articles upon Science, Games and Sports, 
, Puzzles, etc.—more than doubly worth the price of the 
| volume. Also, a splendid GAME of CHECKERS and 
BOARD IS GIVEN AWAY with the Volume, 


FOR SALE AT ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


PRANK LESLIE, 


537 Pearl Street, N. ¥. 


‘All Round the World. 


A Pictorial Representation of all the Nations and Peoples 
of the Old World. 


The Most Superbly Illustrated Work 
of the Time. 
COMPLETE IN TEN PARTS. 


Issued semi-monthly—the first and fifteenth of each 
month—commencing January Ist, 1874. These semi- 
monthly parts cach contain 50 pages and 80 splendid en- 
gravings, and are furnished to subscribers at 50 cents, 
making the cheapest and most complete Pictorial Serial 
ever published, and within the reach of every family in 
the land. * 


SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION 


Should there be no local agent. subscribers may send their 
order direct to the Publishers, who, on recei:t of fifty cents, 
will send one, or, for one dollar, two numbers by mail, pre- 
paid, 

Canvassers will receive Certificate of Agency, 
clusive control of a certain district, by addressing 


United States Publishing Co., 


11 & 13 University Place, New York 


and ex- 





The Western Continent and 
Great Britain. 


This second part will be published in the same manner 
as the above, the whole, when complete, making two 
volumes of over 500 pages each, and yet each volume a 
distinct and independent work. 

This beautiful work, realy a library in itself, is un- 
equaled for utility and beauty, ee a complete Cyclo- 
pedia of Historical, Geographical, Political, Antiquarian, 
and General Information. As a work of Art and Reter- 
ence, it is invaluable. The Engravings alone will « st 
upwards of 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS. 


The letter-press is being prepared by the most care(1! 
; and reliable authors of modern times, compiled by mu:t 
; experienced editors, 

The Book, when thus completed, will furnish inform: 
tion, instruction, and geographical and antiquarian know 
ledge, in an attractive form, at a cost of 25 cents por 
week, which no one traveler could hope to acquire by ths 

expense, time and fatigue incident to a Grand Tour 


All Round the World. 


The Venetian Warbler imitates perfectly ali 
the different Birds and Animals, 10c. The Va- 
nishing Card—a card that will appear and disappear at flo 
pleasure of the perlermer—a wonderful illusion, 15¢., c¥ 


both 20c, Addrass, VU. T. Maprm, Box 90, Hoboken, N. J. 
| 958-72 








LESLIE’S 








ViENNA EXPOSITION. 


GEO, STECK & CO. 


HAVE BEEN AWARDED THE 


Gold Medal 


FOR THE BEST 


PIANO FORTES. 


WAREROOMS, 25 East 14th St., N. Y. 


SILVER 
PLATED 
WARE. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 





Meriden Britannia Co... 


550 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


First Premium Awarded by the American 
Institute, 1873. 


Extract from Judges’ Report: 

“*We consider the Goods made by this 
Company to be by tar the best made in 
this country, and, we believe, in the 
world. They are faultless in construc- 
tion and finish,” 961-62-0 





The Best 

Printing Presses. hate} 
Size f ‘ards, La- Size for Cir. 
$ bels, Envelopes, &e | $1 pi dag Etc. 
Business Men do their own Printing and Ad- 
vertising. Boys and Amateurs have delight- 
fol amv ent and money making. Send stamp 


for circular, specimens, etc., to the Manufacturers, 
KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn, 


CELSIO" 











ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





[Maren 21, 1874. 
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U. S&S G.—* Ben, I once bottled you up, and 







UNBOTTLING 








i | 
7 | 


BUTLER 


now Pil let you loose on Boston. If you will 


drive respectability out of politics, we may carry the next election.” 








| CABINET FURNITURE 
96 and 98 East Houston Street, 
NEW YORK. 962 670 








KNA 





Manufacturer or 


First Class 





$1.50. --- THE NURSERY. 


A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers. Superbly 
Lllustrated. s@> Send 10 cents fora sample number. 
Now ws the time to subscribe. JOHN L SHOREY, 36 Brom. 
field Street, Boston. 962-640 


And Not 
NY WATCH “WWear Out, 


SA KEY SS GS PHAT: 
= Oo 


WILL WIND 
ae Loe ' 


-50c. J. BIRCH, 37 Maiden Lane, N.Y 








POMMERY 


SEC. CEAMPAGNE. 
HENKELL & CO. HOCK WINES. 
Journu Freres Claret Wines. 
CHARLES GRAEF,, Sole Agent. 
NEW YORK. 





Trees & Shrubs. 


We offer in our large assortment of all the BEST 
VARIETIES, especially fine Stocks of the following: 


ORNAMENTAL TREES, °f the best sorts 
EVERGREENS ©f all the rarer kinds. 
RHODCDENDRONS. This 1s the best Flower 
ing Shrub grown, and is quite hardy 
PURPLE BEECH]. Very desirable and scarce. 
FLOWERING SHRUBS in large variety. 
HARDY ROSES, >oth dormant and in pots. 
TEA AND CHINA ROSES. ‘trong in pots 
We send, also by mail, Small Packages of ROSES They 
ere small plants grow:. in pots, but fit for blooming in the 
Summer. Price $2.00 per dozen. 
For Catalogues, address, 


R.B. PARSONS & CO., 


FLUSHING, 


New York. 
J.W. JOHNSTON. 


260 GRAND STREET, NEW YORK 








HOSIERY & MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS, 
Six fine DRESS SHIRTS, of Wamsutta XX, for $13.50. 
Six’ good DRESS SHIRTS, Masonville Muslin, for $10.50. 

A good fit will be guaranteed by sending the following 
measurements in inches: Size of collar worn; measure 
from centre of Shoulder along arm to knuckle of small 


finger; around Chest, Waist and Wrist. State number of 
Plaits; if for Studs, Spirals or Buttons; style of Cuff. 
aa UNDERSHIRTS and DRAWERS at popular prices. 


HAVANA LOTTERY. 


Drawings every 17 days, commencing January 8th, 1874, 
782 Prizes, amounting to.........++ eee 





EL PHS Ofocccsccccee pie seeeeec’s esses 100,000 
o.. 2. Sr rrrrrrrr re eoccce 50,000 
1 PRBS Clrcccccccccccccccce oecceseses 25,000 
1 Prize of...... ghbhaiicccenbo0dseadnca 10,000, 
2 Prizes of $5,000 each..........ee00+ e 10, 
10 Prizes of $1,000 each..........-.+-+ . 10, 
89 Prizes of $500 each ..........-ee00e 44,500 
655 Prizes of $300 each ........2.2-+-+- 196,500 


Whole Tickets reduced to $20—parts in proportion. 
Circulars with full information sent free. Tickets for 
sale and prizes cashed by P. C- DEVLIN, Stationer 
and General Agent, 30 Liberty Street, New York, 


Dr. Sage’s Catarrh 

momeoey cures by its 

mild, soothing and heal- 

ing properties, to which 

239 the disease yields, when 

Remedy is used warm 

a tk. &* and system put in per- 

fect order by the wonderful alterative 
oe, of Dr. Pierce’s Golden Med-« 
cal Discovery, taken earnestly, to 
correct blood and system, which are al- 
ways at fault, also to act specifically upon 


diseased glands and lining membrane of 
nose,and communicating chambers. Ca- 
tarrif Remedy should be applied warm 


with Dr. Pierce’s Nasal Do © 
the only instrument with which fluid med- 
icine can be perfectly applied to all parts 
of passages andechambers in which ulcers 
exist and from which discharge p: 
So successful has this treatment proven, 
that the proprietor offers $ Re-« 
ward for a case of “Cold in Head” or 
Catarrh he can not cure. The two 

cines with instrument $2,by all p 


GENEVA NURSERY. 


Established 1846. 
400 Acres of Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 
LARGE STOCK OF 


Pear Trecs—extra size, Dwarf and Standard. 

Pear Trees—first class, 3 and 4 year old. 

Pear Trees—first class, 1 and 2 vear old. ° 

Apple Trees—extra size, 6 to 8 feet. 

Apple Trees—first class, 3 and 4 year old, 5 to 7 feet 
Peach, Plum, Quince, Cherry, Grape. 

Dwarf Apple, Gooseberry, Currants. 

The celebrated new Herstine Raspberry. ’ 


100,000 Apple, grafted in the root for Nursery planting— 
cheap. All at lowest prices. Catalogues free. 


WW. & T. SMITH, Geneva, N. Y. 








. Thre H @ 
Grand, Square, and Upright Pianos | 
: NEW YORK HOUSE, No. 112 FIFTH AVENUE. | 
WM. KNABE & CO., Baltimore and New York, | ? 


NO FURTHER POSTPONEMENT!!! 





FOURTH GRAND 
FOR THE BEN 


AT LOUISVILLE, 


ONE GRAND CASH GIFT ........-.. 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT..........ceseseeeveee 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT.... 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT. ............0--5 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT.. 

10 


PORES $10,000 each, cash, $100,000 
A ere 5,000 each, cash, 5 
Pb ndessadcce 1,000 each, cash, 
Se er 500 each. cash, / 
(er esta wi ena 400 each, cash, 40,000 
GRAND TOTAL, 12,000 GIFTS, ALL CASH 


should be sent at once, addressed to 


For tickets or information, address 


Public Library 


KRY., 


Ex-Governor THOS. E. BRAMLETTE, Agent ; Office, No. 4 Public Library Building. 


ae 
ee 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 
Organs & Melodeons, 


The Oldest, Largest and Most Perfect Manufactory in 
the United States, 


93,000 


Now in use. 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity. 
aa Send for Price Lists. 
° Address, BUFFALO, N. Y, 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STHbL PHNs. 


Sold by all dealers 


Wholesale Warehouse, 91 John St., N.Y, 





JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 


FOR WHAT THE PEOPLE SAY ABOUT THE 
Goodenough Horse Shoe, 
See HENRY BERGH’S 


“ANIMAL KINGDOM.” 


A Paper valuable to all Brute Owners. 


One year, one dollar; single Numbers, ten cents. Address, 
‘“‘ANIMAL Krnepom,’’ New York. 960-72-c 





SUPERLATIVE 3. KID GLOVES 
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rate THOMSON, LANGDON &CoMY IMPORTERS 
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GIET CONCERT 
EFIT OF THE 


of Kentucky, 


MARCH 3ist, 1874. 








. $300 each, cash, 


,. 200 each, cash, 50,000 
.. 100 each, cash, 32,500 
50 each, cash, 550,000 

- $1,500,000 


As there will positively be no further postponement, and the day of the drawing 1s near at hand, orders 


THOMAS E. BRAMLETTE, Louisville, Kentucky. 


THOMAS H. HAYS & CO., 609 Broadway, New York. 








GARDEN SEEDS. 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 


876 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Grower, Importer and Dealer in 


VEGETABLE, FIELD, 


FLOWER SEEDS. 


Garden Tools and Horticultural Books, 


My annual priced Catalogues are now ready. and 
mailed free to all applicants. They contain all the lead 
ing and most popular sorts of Vegetable, Ficld and 
Flower Seeds, including all the most desirable novel 
ties of the past season. 962-72-cow 0 


STEWART'S 





SLATE MARBLE MANTELS 


220 & 222 WEST 232 ST.NVY. 











WINES and LIQUORS. 


All goods sold by us are absolutely URE (age alone 
governing the price). The trade or families supplied at 
LOW RATES. Mumm’s Champagnes at $22 currency, | 
and all others equally low. s@ > We are agents for the 
Pleasant Valley Wine Co., whose Wines are REALLY 
BETTER than ANY FOREIGN WINE. 

H. B. KIRK & CO., 

Established 1853. 69 Fulton Street. 











PERRIN 


SPRING COODS. 
ARIS AND LONDON NOVELTIES IN NECK DRESS, 
FRED’K M. PERRIN and 
H. C. WILLIAMS, 





1173 Broadway. 951-63 0 


NICOLL, THE TAILOR, 
143 BOWERY, and 111 NASSAU 8T. 
PANTS TO ORDER, $6. 
SUITS TO MEASURE. 


Black Doeskin Pants to Measure, $8. 
Black Cloth Suits to Measure. ° 


$1. will buy a beautiful Silver Card 
Printer with Case of Type, Ink, 
Tweezers, &c.,and furnish delight- 
Sul, ee 


Delivered anywhere by mail. 81.15. Agents wanted. 
GOLDING & CO., 14 Kilby St., Boston. 


ROYAL SAXON 
COVERNMENT LOTTERY 


At Leipsic, Germany. 








100,000 tickets. 50,000 prizes. 
HAVANA LOTTERY. 
THEODOR ZSCHOCH, 

P. 0. Box 5594 116 Nassau St., New York. 878-90 





HALLS 


545 &347 BROADWAY N.Y 


NAFES 








FRANK LESLIE 


Given Gratis with No. 459 of Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner. 


*= COOKERY BOOK. = 


USEFUL TO EVERY FAMILY. 





CHIMNEY CORNER 


Ready this Day at all News Depots. 

















